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CN CALLING 

Little seeds of mercy 
Sown by youthful 
hands 

Grow to bless the 
nations 

Far in distant lands. 
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CELLULOID 

AGAIN 

See page 4 

Thursday Od Postage Anywher; 

I liursu.ty, za One Halfpenny 



THE MARCH FROM THE SLUMS 

1000 Recruits a Day 


Private John Btinyan at the War 


It is 250 years next week since John Bunyan ended his pilgrim’s progress 
through this world, and began his progress through Eternity. Here we see 
him as a youth in his teens, a private in the Civil War. See middle pages. 


Health and Hope on Their Banners 


moving pageant of our island story 
is passing by. A thousand men, 
women, and children are marching from 
the slums each day. 

The Minister of Health, Mr Walter 
Elliot, supplies the figures in his annual 
report, and he says that this army of the 
poor now numbers a'million. No bands 
or banners accompany them on their 
march, but the light of hope is on the 
faces of these poorly clad and poorly 
nourished emigrants, for they are on 
their way to a promised land. As they 
go the dust rises from the falling walls of 
the slums, and the sight of the new houses 
fit for people to live in is in their eyes. 

They are moving not merely to better 
houses but to a better land, where health 
and life are steadily improving. The pro¬ 
gress is slow ; there is nothing suddenly 
dramatic in it, and much remains to be 
done. Thousands of acres of slums still 
stand, there are hundreds of thousands 
of houses still wanting to replace them ; 
but if we move slowly, still we move. 
The better day, the better land, is indeed 
on its way. 

There is a dark side to the picture. 
Every year 35,000 babies die before they 
are one year old, and 20,000 mothers 
never live to see their babies grow up. 
But the number of these losses, especi¬ 
ally of the young mothers, is surely and 
steadily lessening; and as surely the 
health of those who survive is growing 
better, and their lives longer. 

These improvements do not, and 
cannot, take place in a day, or in a year, 
or in ten years. But when a comparison 
is made over a number of years they 


leap to the eye. If we look back a 
hundred years to 1838 the change is 
so wonderful as hardly to be believed. 
In that year, when the figures of life 
and death were first reckoned, there 
were 22 deaths in every 1000 people, 
where today 7 there are only 12. 

The scourge of tuberculosis, growing 
lighter every year, was then appalling. 
In every million people nearly 5000 
people died of it ; today the number is 
under 700. 

Smallpox claimed then 1000 victims 
of the million. Last year not one person 
died of it. Ty 7 phoid carried off 1228 per 
million in 183S ; today there are no 
more than five in the million who do 
not recover. 

When we turn from death to life the 
prospects are no less reassuring. The 
expectation of life (the number of years a 
baby who'has passed the danger point of 
the first twelve months of its life may 
reckon on living) is steadily increasing. 
The baby of 1938 may count on 12 more 
years, on the average, than the child of 
a hundred years ago. 

These are the effects of causes which 
may be as clearly seen. The provision 
of better places to live in is one of these 
causes. In the last five y 7 ears 800,000 
people have been moved from the slums. 

There are more and better hospitals, 
there are infant welfare centres springing 
up everywhere. The mothers as well as 
the children are being taught. 

The thousand-a-day army moving out 
of the slums is being taught as it goes. 
It is learning how to live. We move 
slowly ; but we do move. 


Plenty of Room in the Pacific 
Two Great Powers and Two Small Islands 


It was delightful to read the speech in 
which Mr Cordell Hull, America’s 
Secretary of State, declared the other 
day 7 that there is room for both British 
and Americans on the two mid-Pacific 
islands of Canton and Enderbury 7 , about 
which there has been a claim from both 
countries. 

Readers of the C N are familiar with 
these tiny islets, outliers of the Phoenix 
group a few miles south of the Equator, 
for we have described them and have 
also told the story 7 of Howland Island 
and the Hawaiian native boy 7 s installed 
on it with the Stars and Stripes floating 
above their huts. 

The islands came into the news, too, 
at the . solar eclipse in June last y T ear, 
when astronomers pitched their instru¬ 
ments on Canton Island and witnessed 
one of the most magnificent coronas for 
a century, while Venus and the stars 


shone out in amazing brilliance during 
four minutes of total darkness. In such 
a scene neither British nor Americans 
gave a thought to the real ownership of 
the island, but got on with their work 
like a band of brothers. 

It is in the cause of progress that both 
countries have sought to use these 
islands, for they are suited for refuelling 
bases on the flying route between the 
New World and the Old. 

It is this service to humanity which 
has influenced those acting for the two 
English-speaking countries now claiming 
the islands, and they 7 have decided to 
concern themselves only, with the use of 
these small territories for communica¬ 
tions across the wide Pacific, and to leave 
open 7 for a protracted period of time ” 
the question of which flag should fly 7 
over them. It is an excellent decision. 

‘ Continued on page 2 
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This anxious the empire is the Disappearing Little News Reel 

General Vuillemin, Chief of the French 
Air Force, has paid a return visit to 
Germany and has been shown her Air 
Force establishments and factories. 

London taximen have given 200 boys 
and girls an outing they will never forget; 
they were the- children of unemployed 
men, and 40 brightly decorated cabs 
took them to romp among the beautiful 
Burnham Beeches. - 

Nine more oil wells are to be sunk at 
Dalkeith, near Edinburgh ; it is hoped 
they will be producing oil in three 
months. 

An aeroplane landing on the bank of 
the Clyde hit a party of children watching 
it, one being killed. 

The consumption of fruit in this 
country has now reached 86 pounds a 
year for each man, woman, and child. 

A Czech priest has been found in 
Prague who, when he was curate at 
Linz, had Herr Hitler among his school¬ 
boys and. taught him the Catechism. 

American farmers are receiving a 
subsidy on this year’s crops totalling 
£142,000,000. 

It is expected that the wheat harvest 
will be the best that British farmers have 
known for ten years. 

Gwynne Johns, the' young Welsh 
parachutist, has made a delayed drop 
by night over Salisbury Plain' from a 
height of 18,000 feet, falling for 85 
seconds before opening his parachute 
4000 feet from the ground. 


World 

Wars and Rumours 
of Wars 

The nation-wide manoeuvres which 
are now going on in Germany have 
proved an unpleasant reminder of the 
strange views of human happiness that 
are at present afflicting the world. 

This assemblage of about a million 
fighting men, with the consequent 
upset to the normal work of a peaceful 
people, is inevitable, it seems, in 
countries ruled by Dictators. ■ The 
military machine is always a threat to 
democracy, and in this case the task of 
settling the grievances of the minorities 
in Czecho-Slovakia is being made much 
more difficult, though we must accept 
the assurance of Germany that there is 
nothing unusual or menacing in the 
manoeuvres. 

In Spain the tragedy still runs its 
course, with. victory far off for either 
side, and uncertain prospects of the 
departure of foreign mercenaries by the 
dates arranged. General Franco’s delay 
in accepting the scheme has made 
matters much more difficult for England 
and France, while the Italian aeroplanes 
are as firmly based on Majorca as ever. 

The only bright spot in Spain is the 
consent of both,parties to the work of a 
British commission in arranging an 
exchange of prisoners. 

There is another bright spot in the 
Far East, where an Armistice was 
arranged between the Russians and the 
Japanese with a view to the peaceful 
settling of the frontier about Changku- 
feng. On the other hand, the cruel 
Japanese war on China has not lessened . 
in horror. 

With the appalling examples of what 
modern war means we can well under¬ 
stand the nervousness of the people of 
Europe, not least in Germany, where the 
Stock Exchange has reflected the wide¬ 
spread anxiety felt in that country. 

A Parliament Broadcast 

The first Parliament to broadcast its 
proceedings is New Zealand, and it is 
reported that the experiment is not an 
unqualified success. 

It is even said that this reporting by 
radio sometimes detracts from the 
prestige of Parliament! 

That is an extraordinary statement 
if true.' Speeches can only lower the 
prestige of Parliament if they are 
themselves unworthy. If -a legislator 
makes a speech anywhere it should be 
worthy of his position, and if made in 
Parliament the responsibility is the 
greater. In the long run broadcasting 
Parliament must make for its improve¬ 
ment, as its doings enter every home. 

Plenty of Room in 

THE PACIFIC 

Continued from page 1 

It is interesting to note that not very 
far from the Phoenix Islands lie the New 
Hebrides, a most remarkable example of 
joint rule, where the French and British 
share in the administration. Discovered 
by Fernandes de Queiros, the Portuguese 
navigator, in 1666, this group of volcanic 
islands was visited and named by Captain 
Cook in 1774, and occupied by the 
French in 1885. 

Our Government put in a claim, and 
in 1887 it was agreed to rule the 60,000 
Melanesian inhabitants by a joint com¬ 
mission with French and English Courts, 
and a mixed court presided over by a 
Judge of neither race. 

There is no reason why such a joint 
rule should not be established at Canton, 
Enderbury, or Jarvis Island, and so 
justify the name of the great Pacific 
ocean which is growing in international 
importance as the years roll on. 


CHANGING 

Building Up Town Life 

New lands pass from wholly agri¬ 
cultural States to a balance of town 
and country life by an inevitable 
process of change. 

The British Dominions, consisting as 
they do of new lands, are experiencing 
that change very rapidly. 

One of our great banks, in a thought¬ 
ful review of imperial changes, welcomes 
the industrial development of the 
Dominions as making their prosperity 
less unstable, for, although trade in 
minerals and manufactures must vary, 
it is less subject than agriculture to the 
vicissitudes of weather. 

In Australia manufacture now ac¬ 
counts for ^156,000,000 out of a total pro¬ 
duction of £405,000,000. The Australian 
figures separate agriculture, pasture, and 
dairying, and the total of these three 
sections is £213,000,000, while forestry 
•andfishing account for£i2,ooo,ooo more. 

New Zealand’s Small Market 

Manufacturing in New Zealand has 
not reached such an advanced stage as 
in Australia.- There is a very restricted 
home market, for the population is small. 
The chief manufacturing enterprises are 
the food industries, whose main concern 
is with preparing local produce for 
export—meat freezing, and butter and 
cheese-making. Other industries are 
small and varied, but growing. They 
supply goods for popular consumption 
such as biscuits and confectionery, 
tobacco and cigarettes, general engineer- 
' ing products, fertilisers, boots and shoes, 
clothing, and furniture. 

South Africa, although' originally 
'agricultural, has an economic organi- ■ 
sation built up on the gold-mining 
industry of the Witwatersrand, supple¬ 
mented by diamond mining. This is 
unsatisfactory, .for the gold reserves are 
not inexhaustible and the demand for 
diamonds fluctuates sharply, and so 
efforts are being made to develop other 
minerals and agriculture. There is 
already a large production of coal, and 
the Government has fostered iron and 
steel works! In all, manufacturing out¬ 
put is .worth £110,000,000. 

Manufacturing Canada 

The outlook for South African agri¬ 
culture is less promising than that for 
its mineral industries, and little progress 
has been made, except in fruit. Alter¬ 
nating droughts and torrential rains, 
and the locusts, have impoverished 
agriculture in the past, and means of 
successfully combating these evils have 
yet to be perfected. Much the greater 
part of the country, about four-fifths, is 
unsuited for arable farming, and it is to the 
livestock industry that the Union [must 
look for its main rural development. 

Of all the Dominions Canada is most 
advantageously placed to broaden her 
economic basis, and has made most 
progress. Manufacturing still consists 
mainly of working up local natural 
products or supplying goods for the 
home market, but she has developed 
some special lines such as agricultural 
machinery. Altogether manufacturing 
counts for about 40 per cent of the value 
- of Canadian output against agricul¬ 
ture’s 28 per cent. 

To The Towns 

The development of industry in the 
Dominions means the growth of towns. 
In Australia nearly half the population 
lives in the six State capitals. In 
Canada, if satellite towns and villages 
are added, Montreal and Toronto together 
account for nearly a fifth of the 
Dominion’s population. The growth of 
industrial population ushers in the 
problem of unemployment, with all its 
manifold cares and distresses. 

The rise' of industry in the Dominions 
has another consequence : it must lead 
to a declining importation of British 
and foreign manufactures. 


Herring 

But More Cod Being 
Caught 

We cannot make two fishes grow 
where one grew before, Dr Stanley 
Kemp, of the Plymouth- Marine 
Research Station, told the British As¬ 
sociation, but for many kinds of marine 
animals, from microscopic creatures like 
diatoms to whales, we can now say what 
they eat, how they multiply, and how 
long they live. 

This is most important when questions 
arc asked about the food fishes. For 
example, the number of herring caught 
in the Plymouth Herring Fishery show's 
the widest fluctuations. Ten years ago 
the catch was over 82,000 cwt in the 
season ; last season, after falling rapidly 
for some years, it fell to 28 cwt, and only 
one trawler found it worth while to come 
in search of the disappearing herring. 

There lias been a similar drop in the 
Donegal Herring Fisher}' off Ireland, but 
with another kind of food fish, the cod, 
there has been a very marked rise in the 
catch off Bear Island and between it and 
the coast of Norway. 

The Gulf Stream 

Dr Kemp pointed to two reasons. 
One was the food. The herring feeds on 
the tiny creatures floating near the 
surface, the ocean plankton. Among 
them are some kinds bearing the name 
Sagitta, which is Latin for an arrow. 
When the Sagitta are plentiful the her¬ 
ring increase in number ; but the chief 
thing about this arrow-like creature 
is that it points to an .increased flow 
of Atlantic water. 

By the same - token, the increased 
catch of cod seems to be associated with 
the warmer water which has been noted 
for some years past betw-een Iceland 
and Norway. 

The cold Arctic water is being pushed 
back, the warmer Atlantic water is 
flowing in. Why this should be happen¬ 
ing nobody yet knows, but a new inquiry 
has. been set up off the coast of North 
America to trace if possible the flow of 
warm water from the Gulf of Mexico. 
This is generally, but vaguely, called the 
Gulf Stream, which is very little under¬ 
stood. When w-e know' more of it we shall 
be able to trace better the wanderings 
of the fish—and perhaps also the occur¬ 
rence of our milder winters. 

English as She is Spoke 

Mr H. St John Rumsey, instructor 
for Speech Defects at Guy’s Hospital, 
has something wise to say about 
dialects and standard speech. 

It is often contended that dialect 
should be cherished while those who con¬ 
tinue to use it are- grounded in standard 
English. Mr Rumsey regards this as 
impossible. The individual must either 
give up dialect, he says, or remain 
unintelligible to those unacquainted 
with his particular dialect. 

The B B C is doubtless doing much 
to destroy local dialects, but in doing so 
it cannot be too careful to employ 
announcers and lecturers who do justice 
to the beauties of English. 

In one w'ay it seems a pity to destroy 
the dialects, but certain it is that they 
will pass, and therefore it is w'ell to 
make sure that w r e substitute for them 
an English pure and undefiled. The 
American talkies make it only too likely 
that dialect will give wav to American 
English—which would surely be the 
greatest pity of all. 


A Warning 


By Mr Cordell Hull 

When the dignity of the human soul 
is denied in great parts of the world, 
and when that denial is made a slogan 
under which propaganda is set ill'motion 
and armies take the field, no one of us 
can be sure that his country or even 
his home is safe. 


Never Too Late to Roam 

A very old diveller near Grays . 

Was seized with a wandering craze 

A 91-year-old inmate of an institution 
near Grays, in Essex, was missed after 
he had been given leave for a walk, and 
was at last found at Brighton, having 
visited Staffordshire and London. He 
explained on his return that I10 was fed 
up with the local scenery. 

THINGS SEEN 

An ugly hoarding within sight of the 
Pride of the Peak. 

This notice on building works in 
Hertfordshire : 

Do not .touch—birds in residence. 

In a cheap store at Birmingham a 
great heap of celluloid bands sold for 
girls to.wear in their hair. 

A horse helping itself to hay from a 
horse-drawn hay cart in Holborn. 

In a car on the Brighton Road a man 
smoking with a baby on his knee playing 
with a celluloid rattle. 

A duck breaking a wing of a gull try¬ 
ing to fly off with one of her ducklings. 

- A young blower whale about 30 feet 
long in the Trent near Scunthorpe. 

THINGS SAID 

Italy has always regarded England as 
her fairy godmother, presiding at her 
birth in the days of Garibaldi. 

President, Italian Council of Women 

'Milk must be made safe. 

Slogan of the B M A 

The Jews in Palestine have absolutely 
justified the hopes formed of them. 

Sir Ronald Storrs 

The history of this country has been 
profoundly affected by the Bible. ' • 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford 

May I have an indelible pencil with 
a rubber at the end ?. 

Heard in a shop at Newquay 

Lord Burghley told me he has several 
times lunched in Stockholm and voted 
in the House tbe same day. 

A C N correspondent 


/ 
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Menders of Nets r Tug and Windjammer • Beehives of Straw 




Mending the Nets—Lowestoft girls repairing drift nets in readiness for the autumn herring fishing 


mu 






In Tow—The Finnish barque Pommern, one of the windjammers engaged in the yearly 
grain race from Australia! taken in tow by a tug off Donaghadee, County Down^ 


An Ancient Craft—There are now few makers of the old time straw bee-skeps, but Mr William 
Hill of Camelsdale in Sussex, who i3 79, is still making them after more than 50 years. 
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ATLANTIC 

WONDERS 

This Age of Speed 

We have been told that before long 
letters may be posted in the evening in 
London for delivery by first post next 
morning in New York. 

That day is not yet, but the per¬ 
formances of the flying men suggest 
that it may not be far off. Only last 
week four Germans returned to Berlin 
from New York in six minutes less than 
twenty hours, the fastest journey ever 
made between the two cities. They had 
set out for New York only three and a 
half days earlier, the outward journey 
taking less than 25 hours. 

The speeding-up between Europe and 
America is not all in the air, however, 
for the Queen Mary has been cutting 
the time for the sea passage and has 
regained for Britain the Blue Riband of 
the Atlantic. Following her record out¬ 
ward trip of 3 days 21 hours 48 minutes, 
she returned in 3 days 20 hours 42 
minutes at an average speed of 31'69 
knots. This time for the journey be¬ 
tween Ambrose Light and Bishop Rock 
was an hour and 25 minutes better than 
the Normandie’s time. 

Never before has the round trip by 
sea between the two continents been 
made in so short a time. 

A Dead Man's Secret 

Readers who learn shorthand will be 
interested in the conclusion of the task 
of the Pepysian Librarian at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, who for seven years 
has been transcribing the shorthand of a 
man who died 235 years ago. 

That man was Samuel Pepys, who 
during ten years of his life wrote a diary 
in a now forgotten system of shorthand. 

Night after night he wrote by candle¬ 
light, till the exercise so injured his sight 
that he believed himself about to become 
blind, and ended the record. He lived, 
as a fact, for more than 30 years after¬ 
wards, but he did not resume the diary, 
and the document, bound in six volumes, 
and containing over 3000 pages of short¬ 
hand, found its way at his death, with 
a great gift of books, manuscripts, and 
other treasures, to Cambridge, where he 
had been educated. 

It lay for over a century undiscovered, 
when Lord Braybrooke came on the 
strange cypher and showed it to Lord 
Granville, who, having a gift for this 
sort of thing, worked out a key to the 
shorthand. Then a young clergyman 
was set to work, and at the end of three 
years produced the first longhand. 

Since then there has been another 
transcript, but much has been omitted, 
and Mr F. M. Turner is now about to give 
the world the fullest version yet known. 

One More Victim of 
Celluloid 

The menace of celluloid is with us 
still, in spite of countless warnings. 

Little Anthony Fleming has finished 
his life after only 13 months. He might 
have lived long in the land, and for 
anything we know, he might have 
become a famous man, but he was burnt 
to death by a celluloid comb. 

It seems that Anthony lived at 
Thrybergh, near Rotherham in York¬ 
shire. One day his mother put him on 
a rug in the middle of the room, and a 
second or two after her back was turned 
he picked up a celluloid comb and put 
it in the fire. It blazed up instantly, 
stuck to /( his face, and burned him so 
severely that he died. 

It was a very sorry story, said the 
Coroner, and so it is, a shame to Par¬ 
liament and all of us. This life might 
• have been saved if the Home Office had 
stopped the sale of inflammable goods. 


The Children's Newspaper 

SCIENCE HOLDS ITS PARLIAMENT 

Taking Stock at the British Association 


Lord Rayleigh on 

T ord Rayleigh, the second of that 
L - 1 name to be President of the 
British Association, gave a lead to 
those who met this year at Cambridge 
for the annual stocktaking of science, 
by asking what science had to do with 
warfare. 

He pointed out that the part it played 
in war was one that it never sought. It 
might be, and was, undisputed that 
when a country found itself plunged in 
war scientific men employed all their 
knowledge and energy to help it to 
victory or save it from defeat. But when 
it was declared that science was the 
source of all the trouble, and scientific 
men ought to find a remedy, it was 
only too easily seen that science was not 
responsible. 

Good Things Wrongly Used 

He took, for example, the high explo¬ 
sives and poison gas. Science did not 
seek for them as instruments of warfare. 
The high explosives were a by-product 
of the search by the chemists of the 
properties of the carbon compounds. 
The search produced benzine, the key 
to the dye industry ; it also produced 
nitro-glycerine and dynamite, extremely 
useful in mining. It was not the inten¬ 
tion of science- to produce from these 
chemical compounds something more 
efficient than anything else in killing 
people. 

So also with poison gas, which began 
with chlorine, that chemists isolated only 
for bleaching ; or mustard gas, which was 
found by science with as innocent an 
intent as chloroform. Then there was 
thermite, invented not for use in incen¬ 
diary bombs, but nearly 40 years ago for 
welding metals by the production of 
great heat. Aeroplanes also were not 
invented to kill, but (as Wilbur Wright 
said to the Editor of the C N long 
ago) to benefit the human race. 

Lord Rayleigh recalled that Wilbur 
Wright made his first successful flight 
in 1903 ; but in 1904 the Admiralty 
repudiated with scorn the idea that the 
Government was interested in flight; 
and as late as 1908, only 30 years ago, the 
War Office did not believe in the mili¬ 
tary importance of flight. In conclusion, 
he said that for good or ill the urge to 
explore the unknown is deep in the 
nature of the scientific man, and he 
must go on with it undeterred by results 
which often enough are not fully apparent 
till long after he is dead. 

The Powers of the Eye 

In another part of his address Lord 
Rayleigh surveyed the whole progress of 
the way in which science has reinforced 
the powers of the eye,, beginning with 
spectacles, going on to the microscope, 
the telescope, and the spectroscope, 
and proceeding, but not ending, with 
television. He recalled that when the 
B A meeting was last held in Cambridge 
under the presidency of Lord Balfour, 34 
years ago, some thought that atoms were 
a mere, figment of science. Today, he 
said, we can count them ; we see the 
electrometer give a kick, and we say 
“ There goes an atom.” 

At that time, though Lord Ruther¬ 
ford had put forward his ideas of the 
break-up of the atom, chemists were 
rather shy of it. Today his ideas influence 
the whole direction of scientific experi¬ 
ment in the make-up of matter, and, 
though more than a third of the 20th 
century has passed, it is still working at 
the ideas presented at its beginning. An 
odd evidence . of. it was that during 
a visit to the Cavendish Laboratory, 
where Rutherford worked, the visitors 
heard a record of his voice. 

Many of those who '-addressed the 
sectional meetings spoke of him, but we 
liked best a recollection by his disciple 
Dr C. G. Darwin, grandson of the 


Science and War 

illustrious Charles Darwin. Dr Darwin 
recalled some of Lord Rutherford’s 
worries in accounting for the rays from 
the atom. “ But he got it right; it 
was a process I have heard described 
by saying that if Rutherford went into 
a laboratory for a chemical compound 
he would somehow always go to the 
right bottle even if there were no 
labels.” Dr Darwin also declared that in 
Rutherford’s Manchester days the work 
was all done with astonishingly simple 
means—old tobacco tins for home-made 
electroscopes, for example. 

Sir George Darwin, Dr Darwin’s 
father, once told the Royal Society that 
much of his own work on the pressure of 
earth in embankments was done in his 
rooms at Trinity College by pouring earth 
back and forth between a biscuit tin and 
a cigar box. He commented on this to 
his old bed-maker, Mrs Pleasants, say¬ 
ing it was a funny sort of a job ; and to 
that Mrs Pleasants replied “ Well, sir, 
itseerrjstoamuseyou.” That, Sir George 
said, was a not unusually popular view 
about scientific work. 

Cosmic Rays and Extreme Cold 

But few of the learned papers at Cam¬ 
bridge support this shallow estimate, for 
the greater number dealt with problems 
and inquiries with which the man in 
the street has become familiar. We need 
not except from these subjects the 
address of Professor Shapley on the prob¬ 
lems of the Milky Way, its rotation, its 
distances, its fogs, and its possible 
atmosphere ; or the origin and nature 
of those strange cosmic rays which fall 
on the earth like starlight, coming from 
every direction. The cosmic rays have 
been known almost since the twentieth 
century began, and so also have those 
strange low temperatures, produced in 
the presence of liquid helium, which get 
closer and closer to absolute zero (the bot¬ 
tomless pit of cold), but can never reach it. 

Chemistry is so difficult a subject now 
that it is almost closed to the layman, 
but Professor C. S. Gibson, who spoke 
about gold, and Sir William Bragg, who 
discussed clay, were dealing with ma¬ 
terials we all know, and the base clay is 
even more important than refined gold. 

Sir Arthur Keith told the anthropolo¬ 
gists the newest view taken about the 
skull of the Dawn Man found at Piltdown, 
and what relation that mysterious being 
bore to the skulls of ancient men found 
in the Near and Far East. In the same 
section Professor V. G. Childe dealt with 
a problem not unlike that of the most 
ancient skulls, namely when and where 
man became civilised, and, forsaking 
the calling of the hunter, began to live 
in villages and afterwards to build 
towns. He attempted to show that, 
though civilisation in this sense began 
from 6000 to 7000 years ago in the East, 
yet Middle Europe did* not lag far be¬ 
hind. Races mingled then as they do 
now, though the mingling was slower. 

A very interesting task was under¬ 
taken by Professor R. V. Southwell in 
addressing the Engineers, for he discussed 
the responsibility of engineers for the 
use made of their inventions in warfare. 
His defence of the engineer was that, 
though he had given men more and more 
powerful weapons, he was no more res¬ 
ponsible than anyone else for their use. 

The Iron Duke on Character 

Wars are not made by engineers but 
by communities. No' war is righteous, 
though it may seem so at the time ; no 
war is inevitable, except as -a penalty for 
national sins such as pride, greed, and 
ignorance, and the weaker sins of cling¬ 
ing to safety even at the loss of honour. 
As Professor Southwell reminded us, the 
Iron Duke once said, “ Ifwe lose ourchar- 
acter for truth and good faith we shall 
have little to stand on in this country.” 


August 27, 1933 

POWER FIT 
FOR GODS 

In the Hands of Savages 

By Professor Joad 

We most gladly pass on these remarks by 
Professor C. E. M. Joad, speaking in London 
the other day. 

Science has given us powers fit for the 
gods, yet we bring to their use the 
mentality of savages. 

We have been made dependent on 
machines for our amusements, and spend 
our leisure on the standardised pleasures 
which are produced for all, instead of 
providing our pleasures for ourselves. 
Men of genius by the dozen, men of 
talent by the hundred, laboured in order 
that wireless might be. The miracle 
was performed, but with what result ? 
The ultimate ether vibrates to the sound 
of negroid music, and wireless waves 
transmit such announcements as: 
Ladies and gentlemen, Syd Ambone will 
now sing Tripe and Onions. 

It is this contrast which constitutes 
the danger to our civilisation—the con¬ 
trast between the marvel of man’s 
powers and the imbecility which lie 
brings to the use of them. The symbol of 
this contrast is the aeroplane, the greatest 
of man’s inventions, which, nevertheless, 
threatened his civilisation with destruc¬ 
tion. The superman madethe aeroplane— 
and the ape has got hold of it. 

Landon Ronald 

The trumpet’s silver voice is stilly 
The warder silent on the hill. 

A hush fell on many a home when it 
became known that Sir Landon Ronald 
was near the Valley of the Shadow. 

For this musician, composer, con¬ 
ductor, teacher brought the spirit of 
music to thousands since, nearly fifty 
years ago, he was the youthful pianist 
who played the solos in a play without 
words, L’Enfant Prodigue. 

The play was a huge success, and owed 
some of it to the clever way in which 
the music was wedded to the panto¬ 
mimic by-play. At any rate, it gave 
young Landon Ronald his start, and he 
never looked back. Sir Augustus Harris 
of Drury Lane engaged him for'Covent 
Garden, and he was conducting grand 
opera there when he was 21. 

Every big city in England welcomed 
him at its musical festival, and America 
knew him as well after he had gone 
there with Madame Melba. Son of Henry 
Russell, the composer of Hearts of Oak 
and Cheer, Boys, Cheer, he himself made 
a fortune out of his songs, of which he 
wrote 300, as well as a vast output of 
orchestral works, symphonic poems, 
ballets, and yet found time to be an 
editor and a musical critic. 

Not least of the legacy he built up to 
leave behind when he retired was his 
teaching at the Guildhall School of 
Music, where for more than a quarter 
of a century he was the guide, philo¬ 
sopher, and friend of generations of 
students. He laid down his baton there 
two years ago, and none was ever more 
sincerely regretted. 

Audrey Clark 

Everyone read the story of 13-year- 
old Audrey Clark (of Ashford in Kent) 
saving two men from drowning in a 
swimming-bath in Ashford the otlier day. 

Audrey is to be awarded a gold medal 
by Belgium’s Royal Humane Society, 
whose president happened to be in 
London at the time of Audrey’s rescue. 
This is a great honour, for only six of 
fhe gold medals have been awarded in 
the last five years, and Audrey will be 
the first British girl to receive one. 


Mysore, ene of the biggest States in 
South India, may soon have an INI P to 
represent the interests of animals in its 
Legislative Council. 
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THE CLEVER DOGS 

A remarkable demonstration was 
given by an Ayrshire farmer and his 
four famous sheep dogs not long ago. 

The farmer used the dogs as living 
gateposts, driving (with the help of one 
of the animals) a flock of wild mountain 
sheep through the “ gateposts,” each 
dog taking its turn at being a post 
after it had done its work of driving. 

. So air-minded are the inhabitants of 
Islay in the Inner Hebrides becoming 
that several shepherds flew with their 
dogs from the island to Campbeltown, 
where the trials were held. 

REELED EMOTION 

At the film studios they measure 
emotion by the yard. 

It is said that an actor needs an 
average of 18 feet of film, 12 seconds 
running time, to show that he is really 
hurt or shocked. He can register joy in 
exactly a third of the time. Fear and 
defiance are also quickly registered, each 
requiring six to nine feet of celluloid. 
Fury and hysteria, however, are almost 
as slowly recorded as shock, with fright, 
terror, and horror following in order of 
slowness. 

DINNER IN BAGHDAD 

We can imagine all the dinner parties 
there will be among the British residents 
of Baghdad in Iraq now that specially 
cooled-lorries are crossing the Arabian 
desert with cargoes of frozen Scotch 
salmon, fresh river trout, or Whitstable 
oysters (in season). 

This is the first time it has been 
possible to get such things so far east. 
Haifa now receives frozen lamb from the 
Mosul hills, 680 miles away. 

GUARDIANS OF THE COAL CELLAR 

Quite a sensation was caused in a 
quiet London road the other day when 
a man arriving with a load of coal 
was followed to his stopping-place by. 
a plain motor van from which sprang 
two or three men who forthwith pro¬ 
duced a weighing machine and 
approached the coal van with it. 

Choosing here and there at random, 
they took down ten sacks, emptied 
each in turn, and weighed the coal. 

The coalman looked at them with a 
reproachful smile, but the man in 
charge said, “ Wc know you are an 
honest fellow, but it is only by pouncing 
that we can detect a mistake that may. 
have been made by the weighman at 
the depot, and only by popping up 
unexpectedly that we can catch the 
dishonest dealer. As it is, your first 
half-ton is twenty pounds overweight 1 " 

They were L C C inspectors. 

A NEW YOUTH HOSTEL 

Lakeland has still another Youth 
Hostel, the finest of all the chain of 
hostels near the Lakes, by the head of 
Eskdale. Built of Eskdale granite and 
roofed with green slates from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Buttermere, the hostel has 
accommodation for 60 guests, and there 
are changing and drying rooms and 
baths with showers. 

100 YEARS 

Mrs Margaret Coulter’s long day is 
done. She was born on December 7, 
1837, and now she has passed on, closing 
her eyes for the last time in the house 
where she first opened them. 

All her life she lived in a cottage at 
Warlcworth in Northumberland. She 
enjoyed good health, and had little 
time for luxuries. She never went to the 
kincma, and her recipe for a long life was 
plain living and hard work. 

PRIVATE WIRELESS 

The Home Office has decided that 
in time of war amateur wireless operators 
(there are over 2500 with transmitting 
licences) will have to close down. Much 
assistance has been given to the public 
by wireless amateurs all over the^world 
as, for instance, in the serious floods in 
U S A, and by the picking up of S O S 
messages from ships in distress. 


Ladybirds To the Rescue 


Ladybird, ladybird, fly away horns, 
Your house is on fire, your children 
are gone. 

Children have long known the rhyme, 
but the sugar-beet - farmers of North 
Lincolnshire are not likely to repeat this, 
for they have been welcoming the lady¬ 
birds. The more the merrier. It seemed 
at one time as if there were no hope of 
a beet harvest this year, for in some 
mysterious way the crops became in¬ 
fested with black aphis, a pest very 
similar to the green aphis (or greenfly) 
known to rose-growers. Day after day 
the black death ravaged the sugar-beet, 
destroying it so rapidly that farmers began 


to think all their labour had been in vain. 
Then the ladybirds came. How, they 
knew there was a royal banquet waiting 
for them we do not .know.' They came 
in thousands. Old folk said the thunder 
brought them ; but, whatever the ex¬ 
planation might be, they no sooner 
arrived than they settled on the sugar- 
beet and began eating up every black 
aphis within reach. They laid eggs 
from which hungry ladybird grubs were 
hatched, and these are now feeding so 
quickly on the pest that, farmers have 
already seen a big improvement in their 
crops. At last there is hope of a harvest, 
thanks to the ladybirds. 


A HUNDREDTH HERO 

For the hundredth time a brave 
Scout has been awarded the Cornwell 
Scout Decoration. 

Two years ago Rover Scout Arthur 
Roolcc of the 12th Colchester Group 
became paralysed in both legs, and ever 
since the doctors have been doing all 
they can to make him well again. They 
have had their task made easier by the 
amazing spirit of the Scout, for he simply 
made himself get well; and now, after 
suffering intense pain, he is on the road 
to recovery, and he has been awarded 
the Cornwell Badge for his great courage. 

OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 

It was a typically boyish thing to 
leave the road and ride on the sands. 

That must have been why Horace 
Dunn, Alfred Wcedall, and Gordon 
Hcnstock forsook the highway and 
cycled on the hard sand near Southport. 
They rode on gaily at first, but began to 
find themselves in trouble as darkness 
came on. The estuary' of the River 
Ribble puzzled them, and they were 
mystified by the many lights which 
mark the main channel. By midnight 
they were lost, and the tide was rising 
rapidly. After shouting for help, one of 
them,set fire to his handkerchief, and by 
good fortune someone saw the signal and 
sent a pilot-boat to their rescue. 

A PENNY A PEEP 

Little Jane Barnes, who is xi, is 
doing her bit to help to raise funds to 
restore Amersham parish church in 
Buckinghamshire. 

There the death-watch beetle has been 
on the warpath and has done so much 
damage that £2000 has to be spent on 
restoration work. Visitors to the church 
are encouraged to go on the roof and 
see the beetle for themselves (a small 
charge being made), but as the journey 
is by ladder Jane has bought a beetle 
and is showing it at a penny a peep ! 


OLD BOB’S SHOE 

A familiar figure to be seen jogging 
peacefully along the towing paths of the 
Warwickshire canals is Old Bob, a 
canal barge horse. 

Wherever he is found at work he can 
be seen trailing an old boot which, for 
some strange reason known only' to 
himself, affords the faithful veteran 
much satisfaction. 

So devoted is he to this old shoe that the 
bargemen declare he will not move a step 
if he docs not hear it trailing behind him. 

ROAD AND RAIL 

Those who know Sunningdalc are 
familiar with the amazing level crossing 
on the main road at Sunningdale Station. 

Bad as it is in one aspect, there, is 
doubt whether the conditions of traffic 
do not make it a protection for many. 
The road is a dangerous one, and 
when the level crossing is barred 
pedestrians can cross the road in perfect 
safety'. Many, therefore, regard the 
level crossing as a boon ; it has come 
about that the road danger is greater 
than the railway danger ! 

THE BOOMERANG 

There has been a little laughter in 
Prague at the story of a boomerang which 
came back. 

It seems that a boy of 12, proud owner 
of a boomerang, was showing it to his 
grandfather. The lad explained that the 
weapon was so made that if flung into 
the air it would return to the spot from 
which it was thrown. His grandfather 
was very interested in this information, 
and to put it to the test he threw the 
boomerang as far as he could. It soared 
gaily into the air, vanished over the 
garden wall, and returned, as his grand¬ 
son had said it would. But it did not 
return alone. It was carried by a police¬ 
man whom it had struck in its flight, 
and the grandfather’s experiment cost 
him six shillings and eightpence. 


Water Is 



A carter of Hyderabad in India takes a long drink nt water from his fibre-covered gourd 


A SCRIBBLE LONG AGO 

We never know what a schoolboy will 
do next, but we may see something a 
schoolboy did 2500 years ago if we visit 
the exhibition at the Wellcome Research 
Institution in Euston Road. 

Here is a tracing of a scribble by a 
boy who lived in Lachish 500 y'ears 
before Jesus walked in Palestine, the 
scribble of five letters of the Phoenician- 
Hebrew alphabet on the steps of the 
king’s palace. It was probably done 
in an odd moment, but it is now the 
earliest concrete evidence we have in 
the world of the Hebrew alphabet. 

FINDING THE FISH 

Wireless, as well as the aeroplane, is 
making it easier for fishermen to find 
shoals of herrings. 

An echo apparatus now being used 
on boats sends out wireless Waves 
which, on coming into contact with a 
shoal, record the fact in the boat, which 
can communicate with fishing boats and 
give the position and depth of water in 
which the fish are to be found. 

THE TEN ENEMIES OF TIMBER 

At a recent scientific conference on 
timber it was stated that there are ten 
great enemies waiting to destroy wood. 

In water there are the shipworm, the • 
gribble, and a little shrimplike animal 
called Chelura Terebrans. A mushroom 
plant known as the bracket fungus lies 
in wait on land, as do two kinds of 
termite, the true and the false death- 
watch beetle, and the black carpenter ant. 

LOOKING DOWN FROM 
RAVENSDALE ... 

A travelling correspondent of the C N, who 
has been looking down on Ravensdale from 
the 300-feet limestone cliffs, writes that one 
would hardly suspect the hive of industry for 
ever busy in the quiet valley below; and he 
sends us these notes. 

As we look for a moment at the face 
of the cliffs wc sec literally hundreds of 
nests stuck imall the nooks and crevices 
and a constant stream of birds flying 
with food backwards and forwards. 

And on the floor of the valley itself, 
if we lifted up a stone, the busy ants who 
had brought up thousands of eggs to be 
nearer the surface lost no time in 
moving them under ground again, and it 
took them just over four minutes to 
remove thousands of eggs ! While wc 
watched a monster in the shape- of an 1 
earwig came bustling on the scene, and 
a number of ants promptly turned their 
attention on him and he made off much 
quicker than he had come. 

A PIGEON LOSES ITS WAY 

Apparently' even homing pigeons lose 
their sense of direction sometimes. 

The other day' a pigeon on its way 
from Holland to Denmark flew west 
instead of east and was found in 
Berwickshire ! The kind person who 
picked the bird up and tended it put 
his name and address on the ring on its 
leg before letting it fly homewards, and 
he has had a letter from its grateful 
owner telling him of its safe return. 

CHEERS FOR BRAVE BOYS 

Cheers greeted Malcolm Gibson, aged 
13, -when he saved the life of little Jimmy 
Wilkins, aged 6, at Deal. 

Jimmy was seen in deep water, 
wrong side up, and Malcolm, at great 
risk,, struggled after him and somehow 
got him to safety'. It was a fine rescue. 

Cheers, too, were well earned by' 
Harry George Douglas Waldron for 
his pluck in resisting a brigand. Harry', 
who is a booking clerk, was working on 
accounts when a thief appeared and told 
him to put his hands up, at the same 
time pressing something hard in his 
pocket against Harry’s ribs. He then 
demanded money and said, “ If you 
don't give it me I’ll fire ! ” Undaunted, 
Harry' pressed the emergency bell and 
held the robber until help arrived. 

The way' to presence of mind in such 
matters is to consider in advance what 
one will do if the occasion should arise. 
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The Future Belongs to 
the Young 

e hope the public has not yet 
forgotten the story told 
the other day by Ian Hay, the 
novelist, of a young nephew who 
was deeply impressed by King 
George’s speech, which he heard 
in Toronto through an Empire 
broadcast. It seems that, for 
being a mischievous boy, he was 
sent upstairs by his mother. A 
little later she heard the rustling 
of a piece of paper thrust under 
the door. On it was scrawled in 
big capitals : 

From His Majesty the King’s speech 
It is to the young 
that the future belongs. 

That is a story that deserves 
to live, not only for the wit of 
the young hopeful, but because it 
reminds us of words that are 
eternally true. Yes, the future 
belongs to the young. 

The change and succession of 
the generations is a wonderful 
thing. Life is always renewing 
itself.' The children either take 
up their heritage and improve 
it, or they discard all that man 
has learned and fail in their 
generation. 

That is why, in the history of 
nations and empires, we trace 
periods of ascent and decline. 
Each succeeding generation starts 
life all over again. Sometimes, 
through neglect, the established 
good is forgotten and life goes 
back. Thus we may find in any 
country beautiful things remain¬ 
ing only as relics or ruins while 
new and worse styles have taken 
their place. 

.The scientific truth underlying 
the King’s words is that every 
child begins life as a savage. If 
it remains untaught it remains 
without language. If it is taught 
how to speak beautiful words 
beautifully it acquires a fine 
speech. If it is made acquainted 
with the best way of life, learned 
in ages of thought and labour, it 
becomes a fine citizen. 

The possibilities of human 
culture are infinite. The children 
of today have the opportunity to 
become the noblest people the 
world has known. Theirs is the 
choice, under the guidance of 
those who lead them. By making 
themselves they make the future. 
By taking up the magnificent 
heritage of human culture and 
endeavour, and by building upon 
it, they can determine a glorious 
future for their country. 

It is to the young that the future 
belongs. We should like to see 
those words inscribed over the 
portal of every school in the land. 
It is a message not to the clever 
child alone, but to every child. 
Today we can learn all the clever¬ 
ness of all the ages, and thus be 
clever by tradition. 


The Daily Folly 

T«e advertising of gambling spreads 
the disease increasingly. 

The police-courts and coroner’s 
inquests continually bring to light 
the ruin that follows in its trail. Not 
a day passes but some decent boy or 
girl, some man or woman, is lured to 
destruction by risking money which 
may or may not be their own. It is 
sad to read of a workman who 
drowned himself after a card game in 
which the stakes began at a limit of 
sixpence, and worked up to a pound. 
This poor fellow had been collecting 
money for his employer, and lost it 
in the game, and he died rather than 
face the charge of theft. 

He was not really a thief, but a 
victim of the gambling which ruins 
hundreds every day. 

© 

A Battle of Words 

^e have heard of two Chinese 
coolies who were having a heated 
argument. 

A crowd gathered to watch and 
listen, and one of the onlookers 
remarked how astonished he was that, 
in spite of the earnestness of the two 
coolies, they never got to blows. 

“ Of course not,” a Chinaman 
explained. “ The man who strikes 
first is admitting that he has run 
short of ideas.” 

© 

Gate Money 

|t is a kind world; we like this new 
witness to the text we have so often 
been preaching from. 

For many years William McKcand, 
a retired gamekeeper, has been opening 
and shutting gates for motorists who 
drive through the famous Trough of 
Bowland. All the gate money he 


to Blackburn Infirmary, which brought 
him back to health some time ago, 
and we are told that in three Bank 
Holiday weekends this year he has 
been able to send the Infirmary more 
than £8o. 


The Duke and His Servants 

T»e Duke of Portland has been giv¬ 
ing Five Pound Notes away—58 
of them to old servants. 

Two had completed 77 years at 
Welbeck, another 61, another 59, 
another'58, three 57, two 56, and all 
the rest over 35 years. 

We can quite understand long 
service at Welbeck ; who would want 
ever to go away from such a place ? 

© 

The Pest 

w suppose that it will be univer¬ 
sally admitted that the drunken 
driver is a pest to be blotted out at any 
cost, and it is good to see he is being 
more and more severely dealt with. 

It is astounding to read of a man 
who has been convicted five times of 
this grave offence. 

' © 

The Empire Air Mail 

Qur good friend across the world Mr 
George Fitzpatrick sends us a 
note of greeting by the new Empire 
Air Mail, in which he says : 

When my father came to Australia 
it took 90 days for letters to arrive 
from England. 

When I was 21 it. took 30 days. 

My son is able to receive a letter in 
ten days normally, or even in three or 
four days. 

Surely the world is drawing smaller 
and smaller, says Mr Fitzpatrick ; and 
the Editor gladly adds that Mr Fitz¬ 
patrick has done his best to see that it 
is growing better and better, 

& 

The Broadcaster 

JTight people have been fined in Wales 
for fixing notices on trees. 

T»e special grants to the Distressed 
Areas are now approaching 
£20,000,000. 


JUST AN IDEA 

Ten minutes out of the 24 hours which 
make up each day of your holiday isn’t 
much, hut in it you may write messages 
enough to' make several people happy. 


Under the Editor's Table 

Peter Puck gOME politicians can move masses of people by their platform 
Wants to know speaking, says a writer. Others can compel them to stay. 



pROPERTY-oivncrs are destroy¬ 
ing many quaint corners in 
London. Can’t anybody get 
round them ? 

a 

Policemen help children to 
cross busy roads. Take 
over other people’s responsi¬ 
bilities. 

□ 

fJAE understand that Hollywood 
is falling back on old films. 
The soft ones ? 

If a watchmaker a 

moves With the E :;GLAXn wants more trees, 
times A growing need. 


pHE neater the shoes, the 
smaller the feet appear. 
Soine look a tidy size, anyway. 


A motor-manufacturer has 
a big scheme on foot. Why 
not on wheels ? 


pilE old kitchen stove is a thing 
of th’e past. Housewives 
want a wider range. 

B 

J^ervous people are often 
good at draughts. Easily 
get the wind up. 



receives from motorists William gives T HE J ews in Pa] estine have invested 

over £70,000,000 in that country. 


This Kind World 

By the Pilgrim 

\V7e heard a lovely little story the 
other day, of an old lady in a 
Yorkshire village who for over half a 
century has found her joy in caring 
for the church. 

She has been paid a very few 
shillings a month to do what she has 
loved to do, but she has never thought 
of the money. 

For a year or two now she has been 
feeling the strain of her duties. 
Turned seventy, she has begun to 
find getting up in the morning a little 
harder than usual, and walking to 
church not so easy as it once was. 
Still, she has kept on, and times have 
been so bad that she has been glad to 
have the few shillings a month. 

One day a kindly man in the village 
called to see her, “ Mother,” he said, 
“I dare say you are feeling that it 
would be pleasant if you could lie in 
bed an hour or two longer when you 
feel like doing so. Well, all I want to 
say is that I’ve been watching you all 
these years, and if ever you feel you 
would like to give up the work you 
are to understand that you will have 
just as many shillings coming in as 
you had.before. I shall"see to this: 
and you must let me, for up to now 
you have done much and I, I am 
ashamed to say, have done little.” 

© 

The Tap 

Vjow Hannibal, he climbed the Alps, 

’ And Alexander fought, 

Columbus found America ; 

It was a second thought. 

And Shakespeare, whom the world 

admires, 

He was a clever chap, 

But let us all remember the 
Inventor of the tap ! 

Whoe’er he was he ought to lie 
Within Westminster’s shrine, 

That is, supposing he belonged 
To England—yours and mine. 
Undoubtedly his name should be 
A household word today, 

Yet what it was, and where he lived. 
Not one of us can say. 

A benefactor of his race 
On whom oblivion fell, 

He saved us all from tramping miles 
To stream or pump or well. 

He gave us hot or cold to hand— 

One turn and we begin 

To wash up greasy plates and pans, 

Or shave a ducal chin. 

Yes, Hannibal deserved his fame, 

And Alexander too, 

Columbus and the Avon Bard 
Were worthy, it is true ; 

But I should like to lay a wreath 
And humbly raise my cap 
Before the monument of him 
Who gave us all the tap. H. L. G. 

© 

.. . And the War Goes On 

And the war goes on, and the 
wounded still stream back, and white 
men as well as dark men ask God to 
tell them what all this means, and can 
find no answer to the problem of the 
horror which has engulfed humanity 
and made a'jungle of Europe in which 
we fight like beasts. 

Philip Gibbs, during the Great War 
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The Little Plane 
WarOverEngland 

Testing the Defences 
of Our Island 

We have all had time now to reflect 
upon the lessons to be learned from the 
great air manoeuvres of 1938, in which 
were engaged 900 aeroplanes, 15,000 
airmen, 17,000 Territorials manning 
anti-aircraft guns and searchlights, and 
an Observer Corps of 5000 men. 

Briefly, the area of the mimic war 
extended from the Humber to Folkes¬ 
tone, in Kent, and covered 14 counties. 
It had a length of 200 miles and at its 
widest extended inland for the same 
distance. Searchlights and guns formed 
a chain north to south. A blackout was 
made on one night. The attack on 
England was made from the cast, from 
over the North Sea, by a force named 
Eastland,- the defensive force being 
called Westland. 

Who won this sham fight 7 It is 
difficult to say, for mimic war.can never 
reproduce the conditions of real combat, 
and the manoeuvres were made difficult 
by fog, which at any time in our island 
may help or hinder friend or foe, but 
certainly helps a determined foe to 
surprise the defence. 

Air Minister Bombed 

We arc told of notable successes 
claimed by the attackers, and we must 
attach some importance to hits claimed 
to have been made on factories, aero¬ 
dromes, and other important objectives. 
We must note also that, as luck would 
have it, our indefatigable Air Minister 
(Sir Kingsley Wood) was himself success¬ 
fully bombed ! He was caught in Essex, 
at Hornchurch, by an attacking force of 
22 swift bombing planes, and his head¬ 
quarters in Middlesex were nearly 
raided with success. 

In the conditions of poor or no 
visibility too many Eastland planes 
got through for the peace of mind of 
those who care to face the fact that 
this is a foggy island. 

That the mimic war has been use¬ 
ful to defence is not to be doubted, 
for there is much to learn in this 
fearful business. The number of forced 
descents or crashes was twelve, and the 
crashes killed six of our gallant airmen, 
who died as truly in war as though the 
battle had been real. 

It was remarkable also to see the 
abandonment of aeroplanes in the air, 
the men coming down by parachutes. 

Truly it is a strange world, in which 
such things have come to be a matter 
of course, rousing little or no comment. 

Arithmetic in the 
Flower Border 

Thousands of children now have 
gardens of their own, some at school, 
the majority at home, and so some of 
them may like to join one of our grown¬ 
up readers in a calculation, either to 
confirm or confound him. 

Noticing a finely-grown blue her¬ 
baceous veronica that had run to 
seed, he was curious to count, first the 
stems, and then the number of their 
seeds. The seed-stems, some of them 
a foot long, numbered about 140, big 
and little. By marking off an area 
of stem with pins he calculated the 
total of seeds it contained. 

With this number to work 011 he 
attempted to sum the total. The 
number was too great for belief, so he 
halved it, and, that not sufficing, he 
halved it again. At that stage he felt 
competent to resist challenge, for his 
calculation was that on that single 
bushy veronica there were upwards of 
eighty thousand seeds; perhaps half as 
many again. 


The Steel Tower of 
Westminster 



/Tne of the astounding sights of 
London this summer is a great 
tower of steel; and it is likely to 
remain as one of the sights of the 
town for the next few years. 

The Victoria Tower of the Houses of 
Parliament is having its stonework 
renovated, and the whole structure has 
been enclosed in a complicated network 
of steel scaffolding supporting platforms 
for the workmen. This network is made 
up with 300,000 feet (over 56 miles) of 
steel tubing, more than enough to reach 
from London to Brighton, and the 
various. lengths are held together by 
70,000 fittings. There are more than 
500 tons of steel in the scaffolding, 
much of which was used in the Corona¬ 
tion and Jubilee stands. This wonderful 
new tower has been erected by the. 
British Steel Piling Company. 

According to Arthur Mee’s London 
volume the Victoria Tower is 75 feet 
square and 336 feet high to the top of 


the pinnacles and 400 feet to the top of 
the flag staff, so that the flag flies 
higher than the Cross' on St Paul’s 
Dome. The flag which flies from it is 
12 yards long and nine yards wide, and 
a man in the tower is constantly re¬ 
pairing them. The tower is built in 
11 storeys and is supposed to be 
absolutely fireproof. It is used for 
storing precious documents, and to it 
are brought the voting papers after 
every General Election, to be kept as 
long as needed. 

So injurious is the London atmosphere 
to the stonework that many pieces of 
masonry will need to be replaced, and 
it is possible that the four pinnacles 
will be dismantled and rebuilt. Each 
one is about the size of an ordinary 
church steeple. It will be long before 
the Steel Tower of Westminster dis¬ 
appears and the stonework gleams forth 
again. For the renovation work is likely 
to take five years. 


Glowing Splendour of the Night 


T here were millions of people in this 
country who had never heard a 
nightingale until wireless brought its 
song to them. There may be still more 
who have never seen a glowworm, and 
will never see one till television comes 
to the insect world. 

Even then, until the new invention 
adds colour to its wonder, the marvel 
of this fairy beetle will remain undis¬ 
closed. 

For, as it is night alone that shows 
how' one star surpasses another, so it is 
the darkness that alone shows forth the 
glory of the glowworm, lighting the 
countryside with a startling luminence 
such as man with all the resources of 
science at his command is quite unable 
to equal. 

We have had a year of unfriendly 
extremes of weather, and yet in spite 
of it all the present time is rich in its 
yield of glowworm splendours. Nature 
preserves her humble children in spite 
of ill-natured vagaries of climate. The 
glowworm eats and thrives and lights 
her magic lantern to bid her lover to 
her, he flying on rapid pinions, she a 
creeping beetle, wingless in the hedge¬ 
rows or on a bank where her beams 
may be visible to him, like pearls on 
fire. The exceptional splendour of our 
glowworm fireworks this August has 


attracted our naturalists, and we may 
be sure that many of them have been 
regretting once more that this beetle 
reservoir of light is called a worm. 
It is, of course, no worm ; the name is 
old, dating to an age when our fore¬ 
fathers called all things worms that 
creep or crawl. 

It would be destructive of all chival¬ 
rous tradition to speak nowadays of 
St George of Merrie England going 
forth on his steed to slay a worm, but 
worm was good English for dragon, even 
in Shakespeare’s time. 

“ Hast thou the pretty worm of 
Nilus ? ” asks Cleopatra of the man who 
brings her the poisonous asp with which 
she is to end her life. The caterpillar 
that destroys a rose is a " worm in the 
bud ” to Shakespeare, who uses the same 
name for the adder and the viper. 
Milton calls the serpeijt in the Garden 
of Eden a false worm, “ taught to 
counterfeit man’s voice.” 

A very hard-worked word was worm 
in the vocabulary of our old masters of 
English : slowworm or blindworm for 
our snake-like lizard ; woodworm for the 
furniture beetle; silkworm for the cater¬ 
pillar of the silk moth; shipworm for 
the sea creature devouring the timbers of 
ships, docks, and harbours; and glow¬ 
worm for the luminous beetle of the night. 


A League Within 
the League 

Declaration of the 
Northern Nations 

Let none ever say that the League of 
Nations is no more. 

Standing as firmly as the rocks of 
Scandinavia, seven Northern nations 
(Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg) are 
joined in a pact of peace. 

Their declaration is framed in friend¬ 
ship towards all, with malice towards 
none. It reaffirms the terms of the 
Oslo Convention which bound them 
together eight years ago, and adds in 
explanation that these nations refuse 
to accept the idea of a great war, and 
if such a war broke out would resist 
being drawn into it. 

They form together a solid block 
based ” on democracy, tolerance, and 
pacifism. They are pacifists because 
they plainly see a truth to which warring 
nations arc wilfully blind—that war 
would be an irreparable disaster, ruining 
all. “ For us,” said the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, " no solution exists which 
is based on force, but only that based 
on right and justice. May our joint 
voice recall the nations to their common 
heritage." 

The Danish ' Foreign Minister 
emphasised the splendid practical work 
the League of Nations had done, and 
affirmed the intention of the Northern 
Powers to continue within it. If the 
League appeared weak, it was because it 
lacked a universal character, but they 
hoped to see such a general reconciliation 
of the Great Powers as would bring 
in all the peoples of the world and 
assure a durable peace. 

Old Stilgoe 

For 30 years Thomas Stilgoe was 
porter at the examination schools in the 
High at Oxford, and an official in the 
Oxford University Apollo Lodge. 

His day is done, and no more will 
students see the familiar figure of this 
well-loved little man with the pince-nez. 
which so often fell off his nose. 

He had many duties, but he will 
always be remembered as the man who 
posted up examination results. Term 
after term he pinned up the papers in 
the spacious hall which every graduate 
knows, and there the youngest and the 
oldest would read the momentous in¬ 
formation that they had passed, or 
perhaps that they had failed. 

Often it was Old Stilgoe’s duty to 
send the news to students as far from 
Oxford as India or China. He never 
forgot to keep his promise. As a rule he. 
despatched a telegram to any student 
who had succeeded and a post-card to 
those who had failed. 

Guardian of the examination schools, 
lie was kindly and friendly, but he was 
a stickler for etiquette, and usually he 
refused to allow anyone to see the 
results unless he was wearing a gown. 

The Place of Meeting 

Canada is now celebrating the dia¬ 
mond jubilee of the great National 
Exhibition at Toronto. 

The Canadian National is the biggest 
yearly exhibition in the world, and it is 
held on a site which for centuries was 
the meeting-place of Red Indian tribes 
for their yearly pow-wow. In fact the 
name Toronto comes from an Indian 
word meaning The Place of Meeting. 

Sixty years ago the first Canadian 
National Exhibition occupied a site of 
52 acres, with a floor space of 110,000 
square feet in 23 wooden buildings, and 
there were earth roads of about a mile. 
Today the site occupies 350 acres, floor 
space in the permanent buildings is two 
and a quarter million square feet, and 
there are 12 miles of paved roads. 
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The Children 


King John bunyan, 



Tinker o 


A tinker out of Bedford, 

A vagrant oft in quod, 

A private under Fairfax, 

A minister of God, 

Two hundred years and thirty 
Ere Armageddon came, 

His single hand portrayed it, 
And Bunyan was his name ! 


He mapped for those who follow) 

The world in which we are — 

“ This famous town of Mansoul " 
That takes the Holy War. 

Her true and traitor people, 

The gates along her wall, 

From Eye Gate unto Feet Gate , 

John Bunyan showed them all. 

■ Rudyard Kipling 


It is 250 years next week since John Bunyan died. He was one of 
' the three immortal Nonconformists of our Golden Age of Liberty, 
the men who made the name of England ring throughout the 
world in the 17th century.- Any one of us may run down to 
the little village which gave John Bunyan to the world and 
see it as he saw it. Let us look round-it as it is. 


Bunyan’s Little Village 


HTiie little Bedfordshire village of 
Elstow is famous everywhere 
and will live with the name of Eng¬ 
land, because it is John Bunyan’s 
village. We must read his Grace 
Abounding if we would know what 
happened here to make this corner 
of the earth for ever part of the history 
of mankind. 

Here he was born ; at this font he 
was baptised. In this noble tower he 
rang the bells, this very bell that still 
rings out across the green'. ' On this 
green he played that game of tipcat 
in the midst of which he heard a voice 
like the voice that came to Paul on 
the road to Damascus, which said, Wilt 
thou leave'thy sins and go to Heaven, 
or have thy sins and go to hell ? 

In this church lie heard that sermon 
on the keeping of the Sabbath Day 
which sent him home with a heavy 


burden on his spirit. Here is the 
cottage he lived in, the House of the 
Interpreter, the little Moot Hall 
which held all the terrible temptations 
of Vanity Fair. For those who love 
John Banyan and know what the 
Everlasting Tinker has meant to the 
world there is no place like Elstow. 
It is the hoi}' of holies in a Bunyan 
pilgrim's progress. 

John Bunyan himself would know 
it still, with the old houses in which 
the pilgrims would lodge on their 
progress from abbey to abbey. Here 
stood one of the richest and oldest 
houses of nuns in all England, founded 
in the Conqueror’s reign by his niece. 
Her name and her lands are in Domes¬ 
day Book, and the nuns were holding 
fairs in Elstow centuries before John 
Bunyan saw his Vanity Fair. They 
had their own pillory and gallows. 



Elstow Church and the tower in which Bunyan rang the bells 


The abbey and the nuns had been 
gone a, hundred years when there was 
brought to this church a child “ of 
that rank that is meanest and most 
dispised of all the families in the land,” 
as he said himself, and yet they 
brought him to this font for baptism, 
and led him to this church for worship, 
and sent him to a school where he 
' learned to read and write. 

The church would give little John 
his first sense of wonder, for it has 
wondrous things to see that he must 
have looked at a hundred times. He 
rang the bell hanging in this strong 
and solid 15th century campanile 
which he feared might fall op him 
for his wickedness in ringing. It 
stands a little way off the church, 
their stone walls being the very walls 
in which the nuns would come to sing 



More thrilling, even than the' font 
to which they brought little John 
' Bunyan is the corner of the church 
railed off with balustrading three 
feet high, for at these rails John 
Bunyan used to kneel and from this 
table he received communion. Many a 
good sermon he heard from this oak 
pulpit, he tells us in his books. 

The great Norman piers are still 
standing in thi^, nave which has 
become the church of Elstow after its 
long and broken history ; they support 
the clerestory in the eastern part, 
13th century piers with richly carved 
capitals supporting the western roof. 
The fine stone corbels, bearing the 
timber of the roof, with heads of 
men and women and lions carved on 
- them, came with the clerestory in 
the 15th century. 



Elstow as it is today, with houses as Bunyan knew ther 


and pray. It is all that is left of the 
glory of the abbey as it stood in the 
15th century, but it has lost the 
chancel and the lady chapel and its- 
link with the tower. In its east wall 
arc carved brackets which held 
medieval images. 

Perhaps the oldest thing here is a 
fascinating carved group of stone 
figures in a small arch over a Norman 
door ; they are very early Norman, 
and show Christ with his hand raised 
in blessing, St Peter with a key,, and 
St John with a book. There is 
Norman sculpture also on the font, 
which rests on four animals 800 years 
old, the bowl carved with 13th century 
tracery and foliage. It was by this 
font in which he himself had been 
christened that John Bunyan stood 
in 1650 at the baptism of his little 
blind child Mary. She was to be a 
pathetic figure on Bedford Bridge 
when, in years to come, Bunyan was 
in prison,- for she stood at the prison 
door selling shoe-laces. 


A delightful little room is reached 1 
down four steps from a tiny door in i 
the wall; it was probably the ancient 
chapter-house, and it has a vaulted 
ceiling with stone ribs curving down 
on to a marble pillar. The pictures 
in the windows are chiefly from the 
imagination of John Bunyan, most 
of them from the Pilgrim's Progress, 
and one from the Holy War showing 
a vigorous scene outside a castle, 
with the drawbridge raised. On one 
side of the moat stands Diabolos, 
and on the other Emmanuel in armour 
of shining gold. 

Two people who sat in this church 
in the days of the nuns have left 
their portraits in brass. One of them 
has come down to us after 300 years, 
that of Margery Argentine in a 
widow’s veil with a little dog at her 
feet. They laid her here in 1427. The 
other portrait shows us her grand¬ 
daughter Elizabeth Harvey, the 
Abbess of Elstow; she placed the - 
portrait here in her own time, and it 
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is the first brass of an abbess in all 
England, one of only two. She died 
in 1524, little dreaming that all but a 
little of what she held so precious was 
to be swept away in 20 years. She 
is a magnificent figure in a flowing 
gown, veil, and mantle, with a ring 
on her finger and her staff on her arm. 

In a 16th-century tomb sleeps 
Isabel Harvey, wife of Sir Humphrey 
Radcliffe who kneels beside her under 
his painted heraldry. His father 
lived in the abbey after the dissolution 
of the monasteries, when Henry gave 
these places to his friends. Close by 
him sleep those who followed him in 
possession, one of them Thomas 
Hillcrson, who built a house behind 
the church in the year Shakespeare 
died. The white porch of the house 
still stands With his arms on it, and 



n 


it is a thrilling thing to see, for 
Bunyan is supposed to have thought 
of it when he was writing Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and to have made it the 
House of the Interpreter, where 
Christian found a good man who 
explained the mysteries to him, and 
Christian’s wife came after, singing 
so that those inside leapt for joy to 
meet her, “ and one smiled, and 
another smiled, and they all smiled, 
for joy that Christiana was become a 
pilgrim.” 

The white porch, the cottage where 
he lived and plied his tinker’s trade, 
the stump of the market cross on the 
green near which he saw his Vision, 
and the old Moot Hall, are the four 
things in Elstow outside the church 
that Bunyan would recognise today. 
The Moot Hall has suffered by the 
bricking-up of its doors and windows, 
but it is a handsome place with 
overhanging timbers and red bricks, 
a stirring sight to come upon on a 
village green. 


Vanity Fair oh the 
Village Green 

It was on this green, by this market 
cross and in this market hall, that John 
Bunyan set the Vanity Fair to which 
Christian and Faithful came. This is 
how he pictured it. 

The fair is no new-erected business, 
but a thing of ancient standing; I 
will show you the original of it. Almost 
five thousand years agone there were 
pilgrims walking to the Celestial City, 
as these two honest persons are : and 
Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, with 
their companions, perceiving by the 
path that their way to the city lay 
through this town of Vanity, contrived 
here to set up a fair, wherein should be 
sold all sorts of vanity, and that it 
should last all the year long. At this 
fair are all such merchandise sold as 
houses, lands, trades, places, honours, 
preferments, titles, countries, kingdoms, 
pleasures; and delights of all sorts. 
And moreover at this fair there are at 
all times to be seen jugglings, cheats, 
games, plays, fools,; apes, knaves, and 
rogues, and that of ever}' kind. 

Now the way to the Celestial City 
lies just through the town where this 
fair is kept, and he that will go to the 
city, and yet not go through this town, 
must needs go out of the world. 

These pilgrims must needs go through 
this fair, but behold, even as they en¬ 
tered, all the people in the fair were 
moved, and the town itself, as it were, 
in a hubbub about them, and that for 
several reasons. 

First, the pilgrims were clothed with 
such raiment as was diverse from the 
raiment of any that traded in that fair. 
The people of the fair made a great 
gazing upon them ; some said they were 
fools, some they were bedlams, and some 
they were outlandish men. Secondly, 
as they wondered at their apparel, so 
they did likewise at their speech, for 
few could understand what they said ; 
from one end of the fair to the other 
they seemed barbarians each to. 'the 
other. Thirdly, that which did not a 
little amuse the merchandisers was that 
these pilgrims set very light by all their 
wares ; they cared not so much as to 
look upon them ; and if they called 
upon them to buy they would put their 
fingers in their ears, and cry, Turn.away 
mine eves from beholding vanity ! and 
look upwards, signifying that their 
trade and traffic was in heaven. 

The Marvellous Man 
of Our Countryside 

S ON of a travelling tinker whose 
trade he followed, Bunyan learned 
to read and write at the village school. 

He paints a lurid picture of his 
youth, in which he represents himself 
as chief of sinners, but this is only the 
exaggerated contrition of an ecstatic 
convert. His language may have 
been rough, that of a crude rural 
community, but his most deadly 
offences seem to have been an engaging 
weakness for athletics, for dancing, 
and for the ringing of church bells. 

Before his character was fully 
moulded he was caught by the Civil 
War, though on which side he fought 
he does not hint. Even in describing 
an incident of the siege of Leicester, 
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John Bunyan’s 
blind daughter 
selling the boot¬ 
laces he made 
in Bedford Gaol 


where a man who volunteered for 
duty to which Bunyan was assigned 
was instantly killed, he does not 
tell us whether he besieged or was 
besieged. He never ceased to be 
moved by this event, which he took as 
meaning that God had intervened to 
save John Bunyan. 

Returning home, he married a poor 
girl whose dowry was but two books 
on religion, reinforced by the mind of 
a saint and the courage of a martyr. 
Her conversation and her little library 
brought about the conversion of the 
tinker, who experienced the tortures 
of a man convinced of having merited 
eternal condemnation, was baptised, 
and had a quarrel with the Quakers. 

He was about 27 when he began his 
career as a wandering preacher. For 
five years he combined tinkering with 
the redemption of souls, and then, in 
1660, was arrested while preaching at 
a farm near Ampthill, and imprisoned 
for 12 years in Bedford Gaol... He had 
four children, one of them blind, and 
to maintain them he made bootlaces 
in the prison for his wife and his blind 
girl to sell. His wife was Bunyan’s 
Jcanie Deans ; she tramped to London 
and petitioned the House of Lords 
again and again for his release. “I 
ain sorry, woman,” said old Lord 
Hales, “ that I can do thee no good.” 

Bunyan won the friendship and 
confidence of his gaolers and was free 
to come and go as he chose, being 
permitted to visit his family or even 
to preach. His greatest danger was 
on returning one night to find himself 
locked out of prison ! . During , this 
imprisonment he wrote six important 
books, including Grace Abounding, 

Released under the Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1672, he became a 


licensed preacher, but lie was again 
arrested in 1675, to' serve the most 
fruitful six months ever passed in a 
gaol, for then it was that he began 
writing Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Finally liberated, he completed the 
book, and with a look back to his 
military experiences wrote his splendid 
Holy War. All was now ■ smooth 
sailing. Appointed pastor at Bedford, 
he drew such congregations as to 
necessitate the enlargement of the 
chapel;. he filled every building in 
which he preached, in London. It 
was during a visit to London that he 
contracted the mysterious sweating 
sickness from which he died at Snow 
Hill in H'olborn, Where the Viaduct 
now is. 1 . ; 

He lies in Bunhill Fields, near 
William Blake and Isaac Watts and 
Daniel Defoe, and not far from John 
Wesley. ■ 

His real library, apart from the 
Bible, was the book of life itself. 
Never was material turned to richer 
profit. All his books gained immense 
success, but his masterpiece ranked 
next to the Bible in thousands' of 
homes. It was the second Bible of the 
Puritan throughout the world. No 
book but the scriptures has been 
translated into so many languages. 
At first the heritage of the poor, it 
was soon discovered as a treasure of 
pure Saxon gold for scholars. Chil¬ 
dren read it as a lovely gospel fairy 
story ; their elders found it an allegory 
so like the reality of their own lives 
and spiritual experiences that they 
mapped every inch of the journey, 
and saw Christian, his family, his 
friends, tempters, and oppressors in 
the people sharing the life and country¬ 
side with themselves. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


Notts Welcomes 
Its New Book 

King’s England Volumes 
Marching On 

BOOKS FOR EVERY CAR 

Nottinghamshire is one of the new volumes 
in the King’s England series, Arthur Mee’s 
new Domesday Book of England’s ten 
thousand towns, cities, and villages. 

Nearly half the country has now been 
covered by these astonishing volumes, of 
which it has been said that they should be in 
every car. They are published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, this one at 7s 6d. 

Yes, Arthur Mee’s Nottinghamshire 
will certainly find an honoured place in 
thousands of homes, and before long my 
own copy will be as well-thumbed as his 
Children’s Encyclopedia, which I believe 
has given m.e more abiding and con¬ 
tinuous joy over a long period of years 
than any other work of literature. 

Nottingham Journal 

Once again Mr Mee has taken every 
hamlet, village, town, or city in alpha¬ 
betical order so that the man who lives 
in the county, the hiker or the motorist, 
can discover at a glance what he ought 
to see and know. The charm of the 
book lies in the unexpected things. 

Public Opinion 

Of greater interest to a greater number 
of readers than any of its kind published 
in recent years. Worksop Guardian 

As a native of Nottinghamshire, 
Mr Alee must have edited the Notts 
volume of his modern Domesday Book 
with special interest. The result of his 
labours is as fine a guide-book, county 
history, and work of reference as can 
possibly be desired. The writer has 
• evidently been at pains to find out our 
unregarded valuables. Many villages 
will be found here fully described that 
are mentioned nowhere else save in the 
directory. • Nottingham Guardian 

A book of great local importance, and 
a marvellous record of everything of 
interest and historical value throughout 
the county. The book is full of interest 
from cover to cover. It is worthy of a per¬ 
manent place in every library, and will 
make an ideal gift for friends at home 
and abroad. Retford Times 

There is no ordinary guide-book touch 
about this book. It is an authoritative 
story of every town and village in the 
county. The book is an ideal companion 
for the motorist who wants to know all 
about the places of interest through 
which he has to pass. 

Sheffield Independent 

Little short of a reprint would do it 
justice. Nottingham Journal 

A unique picture of this grand Midland 
shire. Villages never in a book before 
are in a book at last. This is more than 
a guide-book : it is a classic. 

Worcester Times 

Arthur Alee, in his own unique 
fashion, tells the county’s story, and the 
whole forms a delightful 340-page book, 
surely the best book on Nottingham¬ 
shire ever produced. National Newsagent 

The Hungry Boys 

The story of how a kind-hearted naval 
officer found time in the rush of Navy 
Week to make some small boys happy 
comes from Chatham. 

A party of boys from a naval orphan¬ 
age were being shown round by a 
pensioner, who found, when tea-time 
came, that no arrangements had been 
made for supplying a meal. Naturally 
the boys were hungry, and the pensioner 
could not afford to buy them tea. He 
went to an officer and asked if the boys 
might be fed at a canteen, and the 
bill Sent on to the orphanage. 

The officer explained that he had no 
power to authorise the supply of meals 
to visitors on credit, but added that he 
would be delighted to pay for their tea. 


The Call For National 

Parks 


'"The call for National Parks has been 
*■ heard again, this time at the 
British Association, we are glad to say. 

Seven years have now gone by 
since the Government published the 
Report of its National Park Committee. 

This important work, made possible 
by the efforts of many voluntary 
societies devoted to the preservation of 
the countryside and its wild life, 
appeared at a time of great economic 
stress, so. that the State was unable to 
take steps towards 'carrying out its 
recommendations, but voluntary effort 
had continued the campaignforestablish- 
ing National Parks while there is yet 
time, and in 1936 the various societies 
combined to form a Standing Com¬ 
mittee on the subject, based on the 
CPRE. 

This Committee, which has members 
representing Wales and Scotland, the 
National Trust, societies for the protec¬ 
tion of animals, birds, and plants, 
camping, climbing, rambling, ■ cycling, 
and motoring clubs, and so on, has 
just issued for 2d a little book on 
The Case for National Parks in Great 
Britain. 

C N readers often write to ask how 
they can do something to help forward 
this great idea, and this book sets out 
the local and national difficulties which 
must be overcome and explains how 
every individual, small though his 
voice may be, can help. The book 
can be obtained from the CPRE 
at 4 Hobart Place, London, S W 1. 

However generous private people 
may be, and whatever steps local 
authorities may take in saving threatened 
beauty spots and other limited areas, 
State funds and State authorities alone 
can secure and run Parks of sufficient 
size to be effective. The Crown Parks 
of London receive £ 200,000 a year from 
the Treasury for their maintenance; 
surely, says the Standing Committee, 
an equal sum should . be provided 
annually for the creation and mainten¬ 
ance of a system of Parks distributed 
over the country. 

A Government Responsibility 

It urges the setting up of two National 
Parks Commissions, one for. England 
and Wales and one for Scotland. Only 
in this way could competing local 
claims be satisfactorily decided and the 
wider claims of State Departments 
dealt with for artillery and bombing 
ranges, water and electricity schemes, 
roads and forests. 

National Parks, in short, should be a 
Government responsibility in the same 
way as the Grid system is. 

Such a Commission could look to the 
future and preserve from unsuitable 
or disfiguring development any areas 
which might be required in addition to 
those areas With immediate claims, 
such as the Lake District, Dovedale, 
and the Welsh Mountains. 

With the Government’s health cam¬ 
paign, with the increase of travel. 


with the extension of holidays with 
pay, and above all with the rapid 
growth among all ages and classes of 
the> love of wild nature and of beautiful 
and unspoilt .gountry, this need for 
open space cannot, long be left unmet. 
It is more and more vital that National 
Parks should be established before all 
the possible sites are spoiled or lost. 

The splendid, idea for a National 
Park laid before the British Association 
by the Earl of Onslow was that the 
West of Scotland was a most suitable 
place, because it has thousands of 
acres of deer forest. Nothing would be 
unwelcomi there, not even the small 
animals which gamekeepers and game 
preservers denounce as vermin. The 
National Park would be a bird sanctuary 
where jays and owls of every kind 
would be secure from the keeper’s gun. 

An Ideal Nature Reserve 

In this preserve no animal would 
go in fear of its.life, neither the badger 
nor the otter, nor the stoat nor the 
weasel. The fox would have as many 
lives as the cat, and more, and it is 
possible that the pole cat, the wild cat, 
and the pine marten (all now dying out) 
might here breed and multiply. 

There are other possibilities. In 
Scotland are wild goats, probably 
descendants of goats run wild. They 
should add to their numbers; and to 
complete the picture wild cattle like 
those of Lord Tankerville at Chillingham 
or the Chartley and Cadzow herds 
might be put here to run wild. 

Even these do not exhaust the 
possibilities of the dwellers in such a 
park as Lord Onslow pictures. There 
might be wild pigs. Why not ? There 
are plenty of wild boars in Northern 
France, and there might be beavers, 
which were common in England a few 
hundred years ago, and still exist in 
small numbers on the Rhone and Rhine. 
It would be easy to introduce them, 
and a beaver dam and beavers on a 
river in a West of Scotland National 
Park would be a national attraction 
to tourists. Whipsnade would have to 
look to its laurels, for these wild animals 
would be “ made in Britain.” 

In the meantime the National Trust 
is acquiring more and more of beautiful 
Dovedale in the hope that it may become 
a National Park. 

About 900 acres of this bit of England 
on the borders of Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire are now owned by the 
Trust, thanks largely to the public 
spirit of Sir "Robert AIcDougall, one of 
the best friends our countryside ever 
had, and another 2000 acres or there¬ 
abouts are protected by its covenants. 
Still another thousand acres in the 
Manifold Valley, north of Wetton, 
depend for their fate on an appeal for 
£13,500 which must be raised by 
September, We hope that the Trust 
will secure these 180 acres in which are 
some of England’s moat famous beauty 
spots. 


T 


The Volley at Tennis 


'here seems to be more lawn tennis 
this summer than ever before. 

Alore and more youth is attracted to 
it 4 still more important, perhaps, boys 
and girls are taking to it seriously at an 
increasingly early age, and, whether 
tournaments are good or bad for them, 
they revel in them, and show play that 
astonishes their seniors. It would be 
pleasant to think that among C N 
readers who are engaged in such compe¬ 
titions this August there may be a future 
Suzanne Lenglen. 

Notices of these junior matches have 
repeated references to the excellent 
volleying of young players. We cannot 
win serious modern tennis without this 
stroke ; the base-line player, with plenty 


of time for his strokes, may be pic¬ 
turesque to watch, but matches are not 
now won from the back of the court. 

And yet the volley was at first con¬ 
sidered the very height of bad sports¬ 
manship. The authors of the stroke 
were denounced as taking an unfair 
advantage of a courteous opponent, and 
for a year or more the papers bristled 
with letters denouncing it as bad form. 

Not until the brothers Rcnshaw 
showed that by a combination of volley 
with baseline strokes they could beat 
the world was the volley accepted as a 
legitimate stroke. And then, to make the 
volley easier, the net was lowered at the 
posts to its present height of 3 feet 
6 inches. So youth may go on volleying. 


August 27, 1933 

Something New 
at Whipsnade 

Reptiles in Their Moat 

The new reptiliary at Whipsnade is 
one of the most attractive and 
imposing constructions in existence. 

Set between the old beaver ponds and 
Hall Farm buildings, just beyond the 
famous .woodland bird sanctuary and 
a three-minute walk from the main 
entrance, it is oh the site of the old 
water-garden ponds. It is some thirty 
yards Jong, and bigger' than the open- 
air reptiliary at Regent’s Park. It has 
a low concrete wall over which visitors 
may examine the temperate reptiles 
exhibited in their natural surroundings 
among an island rockery, well bedded 
with rock plants, and surrounded by a 
protective moat. 

The exhibits include British snakes, 
wall-lizards, water-terrapins, and some 
temperate Alediterranean snakes. The 
visitor can frequently get the opportunity 
to. see the English grass-snake in its 
typical aquatic habitat swimming in 
the moat round the reptiliary. 

It is a pity that so few provincial 
zoos have followed the examples of 
London ■ Zoo in ' providing open-air 
reptiliaries to exhibit the common 
British reptiles in their natural surround¬ 
ings. The new Dudley Zoo in Worcester¬ 
shire has adapted part of the dried-up 
old moat of the old castle in the grounds 
for an excellent one. 

A Plane Wonder 

One of the. wonders of the London 
year has just begun to claim attention 
again. The plane trees are shedding 
their baric. 

The trunks have made their new year’s 
development and have outgrown their 
clothes, as it were, and so cast them, 
with the foundation of the new growth of 
bark already perfect for the duty of 
guarding the tree through the winter. 

The effect is strange. The big planes 
shed their covering in patches, some of 
them two or more feet long and a foot 
broad ; the younger trees in oval 
patterns, about the size of the palm 
of one’s hand. We may think they look 
like giraffes with their spots. \ 

This moult of the outer skin, if so it 
may be described, matches the real 
moult in birds, the yearly casting of 
the coat by animals, the falling of the 
leaves of all trees but the evergreens. 
It is especially valuable to the London 
planes, for not only does it cast off 
lichens and insect parasites that might 
do harm, but it gives the tree a new 
outer growth free from the dust and 
acid grime of the city air. 

The Poet and the Old 
Clothes Man 

Londoners in general, and 'bus 'con¬ 
ductors in particular, have been catching 
it from Aliss AI. C. Coby, a speech¬ 
training mistress who accuses them of 
slovenly and lazy speech, citing as 
examples the " Fez, please,” and “ Kew,” 
for " Fares, please,” and ’’ Thank you.” 

If the lady had a chat with one of 
these weary men she might be as en¬ 
lightened as was the poet Coleridge 
when he was provoked in this way bv 
the manner in which an aged Jew 
uttered his cry for old clothes. 

Unable to bear it any longer Coleridge 
said to him, “ Why can’t you say Old 
Clothes in a plain way, as I do now ? ” 

The man looked gravely at him, and 
then said, in a clear and even fine 
accent : “ Sir, I can say Old Clothes as 
well as you can ; but if you had to say 
so ten times a minute for an hour you 
would say Ogh Clo as I do now.” 

Coleridge afterwards said that he 
was so convinced of the justice of the 
retort that he followed and gave him 
the only shilling he had. 
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NEW GOLD STRIKE 

An important gold strike has been I 
made a few miles north of the Great I 
Slave Lake. There is a rush of pro- | 
spectors by plane and canoe to the I 
area, which is in wild country near | 
Francois River and Mystery Lake. 


UNEARTHING ROME’S ANCIENT PORT. Inscriptions recording the 
gifts to the town of statues and silver busts of the Emperors Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius have been unearthed during excavations at Ostia 


A SEASHORE HARVEST 

Duringthe late summercoast-dwelters 
of Sakhalin gather an edible seaweed 
known as sea-colewort. After being 
dried it is exported to China, where 
it is much esteemed as a food. 





FIGHTING THE LOCUST 

Argentina is spending about £850,000 this 
year on her fight against the locust. Most of 
the money will go to provide galvanised iron 
barriers to prevent the cross-country march of 
the insects in the hopper stage, when they 
devour all vegetation 


COLONISING LIBYA. Italy hopes this autumn to send 1800 
peasant families to Libya, where they are to be engaged in 
. reclaiming arid land which they will eventually cultivate. 
MONKEY ISLAND. Monkeys have become such a nuisance in 
the Durban area that the City Council is talking of transferring 
them to one of the islands in Durban Bay. See news columns. 



AUSTRALIA’S SHALE OIL 

A pipe-line 140 miles long is to be constructed 
to carry the crude oil produced from the shale 
deposits in the Baerami and Capertee-Newnes 
areas of.New South Wales to Sydney, where s 
new refinery is to be built. 


AMERICA DOING 
BETTER 

Steel Advancing 

It is pleasant to record that America 
has made some recovery from. the 
serious depression which marked all her 
activities a few months ago. 

Steel, which at one time fell to a 
fifth of furnace capacity, has now 
advanced to two-fifths. That is still 
poor, but an advance. 

The retail shops are selling more 
goods. More motor-cars are being sold, 
both new and second-hand. Textiles 
and shoes are doing better. The stock- 
markets have made notable advances. 

All this is good, not only for America 
but for the world as a whole. 

Brother and Sister 

A brother and sister have recently 
been the talk of Yorkshire and Lincoln¬ 
shire. They are Jessie and Guy Fisher of 
Scartho, near Grimsby. Jessie is 15, her 
brother a year older, and together they 
have swum the Humber Estuary. 

It is no ordinary achievement. Guy 
said modestly that the glory of the day 
was not his but his sister’s, and that it 
was she who had triumphed. He declared 
he had swum with her, almost stroke 
for stroke, merely by way of encourage¬ 
ment ; but, for all his modesty, this boy 
of sixteen must share in the wonder of 
their success. 

Jessie Fisher might well boast of what 
she has done. The distance from Spurn 
Head to Cleethorpes beach is six miles, 
but owing to the tricky cross-currents 
a swimmer must cover at least 11 miles, 
and till Jessie succeeded in her bold 
attempt the feat had never before been 
accomplished by a woman. Only four 
men, all swimmers of experience and of 
exceptional strength, have done what 
this girl of 15 has done. 


There is Something 
Good in Germany 

The' wise policy of seeking good in 
places abroad, so often advocated in the 
C N, has found another interpreter in 
Mr R. G. Menzies, Attorney-General in 
the Australian Government. He has been 
visiting the Mother Country and Europe. 

Speaking of his visit to Germany; he 
said how much he regretted the failure 
of Britain and Germany to understand 
each other, and added : 

The principles of the totalitarian State, as 
Gennans' freely admitted to me in Berlin, are 
not suited to the British genius, but I do hope 
that we British people will not too easilykccept 
the idea that because personal liberties have 
been curtailed in Germany the result is 
necessarily a base materialism. 

There Is a good deal of a really spiritual 
quality in the willingness of young Germans to 
devote themselves to the service and well¬ 
being of the State. If our democracy is to 
survive and flourish, and the liberty which is 
its life-blood is to remain pure and strong, 
we have to realise that a willingness to serve 
the community, either in a political or social or 
industrial way, should come to be regarded as 
a normal state of mind and not as a mild 
eccentricity. 

That is true criticism,, seeking to 
understand. Every wise man who visits 
any foreign land finds some good in it, 
and the finding is not difficult, for at 
heart all men are alike. 

Time Marches Back 

We hear that Times Marches On, but 
apparently this is not always, true, for 
on a clock at Bramhope in Yorkshire 
time has been marching backwards. 
It is a dining-room clock, and after a 
thunderstorm which passed over the 
town a week or so ago, the owner 
noticed to his surprise that the hands 
were travelling the wrong way round. 


Shakespeare Out of 
Doors in Cornwall 

At Penzance next week The Winter’s 
Tale of William Shakespeare will bring 
to an end the Cornish Shakespearian 
Festival. 

The plays are given in the open air, 
and Florizel and Perdita will speak their 
lines and Hermione come to life dgain in 
Penzance’s public park. Other plays have 
been performed at Newquay, and by 
Falmouth’s noble anchorage, as well as 
where Mullion echoes back to the sea, 
by Perranporth’s harbour, at Camborne, 
Launceston, Par, and Newquay. 

Cornwall for the past five weeks has 
been listening throughout its length and 
breadth to Twelfth Night, As You Like 
It, The Tempest, and The Taming of the 
Shrew, as well as to The Winter’s Tale, all 
performed by the Shakespearian Festival 
Society, which has the double purpose of 
affording Cornishmen delight and of 
raising funds for the hospitals in the 
towns where the performances take place. 
In both efforts they were completely 
successful, and Mr Ernest Peirce, who 
was the founder of the enterprise, is to 
be warmly^ congratulated. 

Sing 

Since singing is so good a thing 
I think all men should learn to sing. 

We have often been told that when 
we are up to the neck in hot water we 
should think of the kettle and sing, and 
it seems that when South Wales miners 
are in danger they pass the time in 
singing. 

This is what happened to 22 of them 
at Tylorstown in Glamorgan the other 
day when something went wrong with 
the cage machinery at the pithead. 
They were suspended in a shaft 2000 
feet deep, and there remained for an 
hour. No one could tell them what was 
the matter, but the miners did not fret. 
They sang. 


PIGEONS AND 
SQUIRRELS 

Charming Nuisances 

In the country complaint is made of 
the grey squirrel; in the town the 
pigeon is found a nuisance. 

How regrettable it is that such charm¬ 
ing creatures should have to be reduced 
in numbers ! 

In London, and especially in the small 
area of the City, pigeons have multiplied 
so rapidly that they easily beat the 
efforts of trappers. They build in in¬ 
accessible places, and less than 900 were 
destroyed last year in a pigeon popula¬ 
tion of tens of thousands. They make 
buildings dirty and insanitary 7 . 

In the country the grey squirrel in¬ 
creases despite the Destructive Imported 
Animals Act of 1932, and now infests 
over 21,000 miles of our small English 
area. We have to try 7 to regard the 
pretty creature as a tree rat, who makes 
war on beautiful birds and does great 
harm to trees. In the Evesham fruit¬ 
growing area its depredations are serious. 

A Monkey Menace 

The Natal grey 7 monkey is numerous 
throughout Durban. 

He lives in parks and surrounding 
bush, and ventures forth in a most 
audacious manner to watch school play¬ 
grounds and to beg or steal food. Occa¬ 
sionally the Jacko families come to 
town, and give the burgesses much 
amusement by their antics on sky¬ 
scrapers and roof tops. 

Sometimes people are bitten, and at 
last the city council is considering 
making one of the islands in the bay a 
monkey sanctuary 7 . The idea of de¬ 
stroying these amusing creatures has 
been abandoned, and the monkeys will 
be able to throw nuts at each other in 
happy comfort. See World Map 
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Venus Appears 
Near the Moon 

Jupiter’s Nine Satellites 

By the C N Astronomer 

On Sunday evening the western sky 
will present the impressive spectacle 
of Venus appearing just above the 
crescent Moon and but little more than 
twice , the Moon’s diameter away. 
Actually,' of course, the Moon is very 
much nearer to us than to .Venus, being 
only about 235,000 miles distant as 
compared with about 72 million miles, 
the present distance of Venus. ■/' 

The first-magnitude star, Spica will 
also appear close by, but in the twilight 
sky will not be very obvious. Glasses will, 
however, reveal it in the same field-of- 
view, a little way to the left of Venus 
and the Moon. By Wednesday next 
Venus will have drawn nearer to Spica 
and will then appear barely the Moon’s 
width away. 

Callisto and Ganymede 

During the dark nights of next week 
Jupiter’s satellites, Callisto and Gany¬ 
mede, may be easily seen with good 
field-glasses, Callisto being best observed 
on the nights of Sunday and Monday, 
for he is then near his greatest angular 
distance to the right of Jupiter. Yet 
as this amounts to only about one-third 
of the apparent width of our Moon, when 
seen from the immense distance that we 
ate away (about 375 million miles), it 
requires close observation to perceive 
Callisto. Were the radiant Jupiter not 
so near Callisto might be distinguished 
with the naked eye. 

Ganymede, the third satellite of 
Jupiter, may be seen on the left side of 
Jupiter next Wednesday and possibly 
Thursday evening. He is brighter than 
Callisto, being of fifth magnitude, and 
would therefore be much easier to see 
did he not appear much closer to 
Jupiter, only one-fifth of our Moon’s 
width away from him. However, with 
powerful glasses Ganymede may be 
perceived in a clear and dark sky, like 
a tiny point of light nestling close to 
Jupiter. Ganymede is in reality about 
664,000 miles from him. 

Io and Europa, the other two Galilean 
satellites of Jupiter, though nearly as 
bright as Ganymede, are too near to 
Jupiter’s radiance to be seen with the 
glasses, though a small telescope with 


Peace When the World A THOUSAND Fires 


Believes This 



[ Jupiter and his Galilean moons, showing 
Io, Europa, Ganymede, and Callisto at their 
respective distances outward from Jupiter 

a two-inch lens will show them ad¬ 
mirably. The picture shows these four 
Galilean moons at their proportionate 
distances from Jupiter, which is also 
shown on the same scale. They are so 
designated after Galileo, the astronomer 
who first saw these unknown satellites 
in 1610 through his famous and newly 
invented telescope, which, by the way, 
had only a two-inch lens. 

■ Jupiter has nine moons altogether but 
the other five are far too small and faint 
to be seen excejrt through most powerful 
telescopes. One, discovered by Professor 
Barnard in 1892, revolves between 
Jupiter and Io at an average distance 
above Jupiter’s surface of only 68,300 
miles, but as its diameter is estimated to 
be no more than about 100 miles it 
appears many magnitudes fainter than 
Io, which is about 2300 miles in diameter, 
or Europa, calculated to be about 2000 
miles in diameter. The other four 
moons are still smaller, very different in 
character to the Galilean moons and 
with orbits extending much farther out 
into space than that of Callisto, two of 
them travelling the opposite way to the 
rest, the evidence suggesting they were 
“ captured ” long ages ago by Jupiter’s 
great gravitational attraction and have 
ever since had to revolve round him. 

G. F. M. . 


We very gladly publish this letter from the 
Chfiinnan of the Education Committee, of the 
League of Nations Union in London. 

It puts very clearly the answer to a question 
which is sometimes asked as if it were un¬ 
answerable. When the world believes the 
idea in this letter it will have found Peace. 

D ear Editor, 

A settlement by force is no settle¬ 
ment at all. 

Do you think that if we could have 
these. words of Lord Cecil’s printed 
across the front page of every paper 
every day, pasted across every hoarding, 
blazoned in Neon lights outside every 
theatre and kinema, written across the 
sky by sky-writers (much as I dislike 
them), the world would eventually 
come to believe this age-old truth ? 

Force and the idea of force seem to 
exert a sort of hypnotic influence over 
people. They shrug their shoulders and 
say, “ Well, in an intolerable situation 
what else can be done ? ” 

They forget that machinery already 
exists for bringing disinterested judg¬ 
ment and the rule of law to bear on 
quarrels between nations just as Courts 
exist to settle disputes between in¬ 
dividuals. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice provided for in Article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League is 16 years old. 
It sits at The Hague and has done very 
useful work. 11 needs toT>e strengthened 
by use, not forgotten while the world 
wages war, for, though the Court must 
rule against one of the disputants, the 
losing side loses less than it would have 
lost had it gone to war and “ won.” 
In modern warfare all combatants are 
losers. 


“ Ah,” say those who lost, most in 
the world war, “ the treaties forced 
upon us were unfair. We resent them. 
We must use force to break free from 
their dishonourable conditions.” It is 
often astonishing to see intelligent 
people left speechless b%' this argument. 
.Might I ask every C N reader to learn 
by heart the answer ? It is so simple, 
so clear, in Article 19 of the Covenant : 

27/0 Assembly may from time to time 
advise the reconsideration by members 
of the League of treaties which have be¬ 
come inapplicable, and the consideration 
of international conditions whose con¬ 
tinuance might endanger the peace of 
the world. 

Old treaties that need altering, inter¬ 
national conditions that jut up like 
rocks in a tempestuous sea threatening 
to wreck the frail barque of human life 
and happiness—these things are the 
concern of the Assembly. 

The more we study this remarkable 
document, the Covenant, the more we 
must be inclined to paraphrase the words 
of Voltaire : If it did not exist we should 
have to invent it. 

The task for which the ideas and 
training of my generation have proved 
inadequate is before C N readers —to 
make the Covenant work. That is why I 
address this letter to the C N instead of 
to The Times. C N readers of today- 
make the world of tomorrow'. And the 
onl}- world worth making is one based 
on the principles of the League which 
advocate “ open, just, and honourable 
relations among the nations ”—a policy 
which appeals strongly to our British 
ideal of fairness for all. 

Margaret Damley Naylor 


William Smyth of Arranmore 


V V 7 e have been asked to tell again the 
W story of a hero of whom every 
Irishman is proud. Dr William Smyth, 
the medical officer some thirty years ago 
for Ireland's Island ol Arranmore, on 
which an epidemic ol fever broke out. 

It was in fighting the epidemic that 
Dr Smyth laid dowm his life. Alone each 
day he rowed his boat across the stormy 
waters of the Sound to the island, a 
distance of four miles. Into the cottages, 
devoid of sunlight, and therefore reeking 
of foul air, he daily made his way. In 
many r cases he had to carry a lighted 
candle to enable him even to see his 
patients, lying sometimes three or four 
in one bed. Alone lie tried to be at once 
a nurse and a doctor to these poor 
stricken people in their miserable homes. 

When at last he succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing them that their only chance of re¬ 
covery' lay in their removal to the main¬ 
land lie was confronted with the 
difficulty that, owing to the terror of the 
contagion, no one w-ould help him or 


even lend him a boat. Happily, at least 
one willing helper w'as found in Dr 
Brendon McCarthy, and together the 
two men took the ty-phus patients down 
to the beach and rowed them four miles 
to the mainland in a crazy boat, so 
defective that it was kept afloat only 
by constant bailing of water. Few more 
pathetic things have ever been recorded; 
and the most pathetic fact of all is the 
end of Dr Smyth who, while his patients 
were, recovering, was laid in a lonely 
grave. 

It is an inspiring stoiy of a deed 
which uplifts the race, all the more 
heroic that it was not done for glory’s 
sake. It was of such deeds that Tennyson 
was thinking when he wrote of the 
victories of peace not less renowned than 
deeds ol war. What greater thing could 
Wellington have done, or Cromwell, or 
the ‘ Maid ol Orleans ? 

The name of William Smy'th, if there 
is any' gratitude in history', will live with 
the names of these. 


The Gallery of Shells 


T he very' name of the Shell Gallery 
at South Kensington has a pleasant 
sound recalling happy hours spent among 
rock pools on the seashore, but on 
entering the gallery the visitor is con¬ 
fronted with a nightmare monster 
suspended from the roof. 

It is the Giant Squid, and he has for a 
neighbour a giant octopus stretching out 
wicked but impotent arms; and still 
more uncanny, though smaller, is the 
model in a case below of a deep-sea squid. 

It is a relief from these to turn to the 
harmless shells, which may be roughly 
divided into two classes—those in one 
piece growing in a spiral like that of the 
common snail, and those in two pieces, 
bivalves like the oyster. Here are 
arranged in long cases the shells of all 
the seas. and all the lands in endless 
y'ariety of fantastic and beautiful shapes 


and colours, Irom the great trumpet 
shells used by South Sea islanders as 
horns to the tiny cowrie, one species of 
which still serves as money' among 
African tribes. 

The beautiful nautilus, which can sail 
on the crest of the wave, is here, and the 
cuttlefish whose white “ bones ” are 
common on our shores and litter the 
coast ol North Australia like waste 
paper. \ 

Here also arc all the pretty shells wc 
pick up on the sands, as well as shells 
that are strange and rare. Not the least 
interesting are the ear shells, with their 
iridescent inlay' used, for pearl orna¬ 
ments, and those Mediterranean crea¬ 
tures from which came the precious 
purple Tyrian dye which, in the story' of 
Lazarus, helped to clothe the rich man 
in purple and fine linen. 


Destroying Beauty and 
Utility 

IMPROVEMENT OF WOODLAND 

Year by year, with the growth of 
motoring, rambling, camping, and 
smoking, the destruction of heath and 
woodland increases. 

The Forestry' Commissioners find 
that in the first seven months of this 
year 1000 fires occurred on their lands, 
and there is little doubt that another 
1000 or more occurred in places not under 
the control of Commissioners. 

It has surely' become necessary' to 
visit with severe punishment the lighting 
of fires of any sort in any open space, 
whether publicly' or privately' owned. 
Few people realise how readily' heath 
and woodland are fired after a few weeks 
of dry weather. 

There is now no excuse for lighting 
fires, for excellent vacuum flasks can 
be bought very cheaply' indeed, if hot 
drinks are desired. As for the smokers, 
only the appointment of an adequate 
corps of heath and woodland guards 
can prevent their depredations ; appeals 
to reason seem useless. 

Our Derelict Woodlands 

Every observer knows how badly 
many of our privately owned woodlands 
are kept. It is usual to see them so 
overcrowded as to prevent the growth of 
good timber, while beauty is sacrificed 
by the darkness and dankness caused 
by closely grown wood. 

The Empire Forestry Association says 
with truth that in Great Britain a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of the woodlands, 
nine-tenths of which are privately owned, 
are derelict or poorly productive. At a 
recent conference on the matter it was 
agreed that, while some form of control 
over private woodlands might become 
necessary, the first step toward im¬ 
provement was the enlightenment of 
landowners and the public. So, it is 
hoped, we may become woodland' wise. 

Competition Result 

In Competition Number 59 the neatest 
correct lists were sent in by Marguerite 
Boden, 16 Heather Road, Smethwick, 
Staffs ; and Eric Gildersleve, 3 Malden 
Avenue, South Norwood, London. 
S E 25. A prize of ten shillings lias 
been awarded to each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown were 
awarded to the. following : 

D. G. Bennett. Hull ; 'Margaret Brightman*, Bed¬ 
ford; Irene Cartwright, Manchester; William 
Catchpole, Sittingbourne ; May Cawley, Northwich ; 
Mary Danby, Murton; Patricia M. Earnshaw, 
Bebington ; Jack Elliott, Chester-le-Street; Beryl 
Harber, Forest Hill, S E 23 ; lan Harris, London, 
W 6 ; Bert Henry, Armagh; Susan H. Hore, 
Wallington ; Sheila A. Johnson, Henley-on-Thames ; 
Ruth Lavin, Falmouth ; Rosemary MacLellan*, 
Helensburgh : Charles Mercer, Edinburgh ; Kathleen 
Moorhouse, Sheffield; Valerie H. Slark, Eltham, 

S E 9 ; Gladys Starkey, Greenbank, near North¬ 
wich ; Geoffrey Stoate, Bristol Edward Sucksmith, 
Bradford ; Jean Tucker, Plymouth ; John Wiggins, 
Harrow Weald ; F. H. Wynne, Coedpoetli; isa S. 
Zeehandelaar, London, W 6. 

The prizewinners whose names are 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and are awarded an extra 2s. 6d. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the CN of August, 1913 

The Spiders of Panama. Much has been 
written of the wonders wrought by the 
men who are building the Panama 
Canal. . But we have forgotten the 
spiders, the six big, silk-spinning spiders 
upon whom the work largely depends. 
The canal has to be surveyed, and all its 
parts have to be built in accordance 
with the plans of the surveyors. Now, 
the surveyors can only get their plans 
correct by dividing the lenses of their 
surveying instruments into sections. 
This division is effected by stretcbing_ 
the delicate, thin web of the spiders 
across the lens. Nothing else in the 
world is fine enough, and so six fat 
spiders sit daily, spinning webs, upon 
which depends one of the greatest 
engineering feats of the world 1 
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The Man Who lost 
His Shadow 

It is a hundred years since Adelbert von Chamisso passed away. He was a German 
botanist whose parents came from France, and lie made wonderful collections of plants. 
But it is not for these that he is remembered now ; it is for a book he wrote two years 
before Waterloo, a book called Peter Schlemilil, the man who sold his shadow. Robert 
Louis Stevenson has told us of the child who tricked his shadow in this delightful way : 

One morning very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast asleep in bed. 

That is the poet’s pleasant way of losing a shadow, but the story of Peter Schlemihl is 
the only story ever written of a man who sold his shadow, and to celebrate the author’s 
centenary we give in these pages a short version of the story which has made him famous. 


CHAPTER 1 
The Extraordinary Proposal 

I did not notice the mysterious stranger 
when my friend took me into his fine 
park and introduced me to his friends. 

A beautiful girl, whom my friend 
called Fanny, attracted all my attention. 
I fell in love with her at first sight. My 
friend offered her his arm, and we all 
went with them to a hill planted with 
roses. There Fanny pricked her finger 
with a thorn while trying to pluck one 
of the flowers. 

It was then that I first observed among 
our party a tall, thin old man in a grey 
coat. Pulling a case out of his pocket, 
he opened it, and presented a piece of 
court-plaster. To my surprise Fanny 
took it without a word of thanks, and 
we all climbed in silence to the top of the 
hill to enjoy the view which stretched 
across the park to the open sea. 

" How, delightful it would be,” said 
Fanny, " if wc had a carpet to put on the 
wet grass while we looked atr the sea ! ” 
It was as if miracles were happening 
all that day, and I could hardly believe 
my eyes. The wish for a carpet was 
scarcely expressed when the grey man 
put his hand in his pocket and pulled out 
a carpet. The servant took it as a 
matter of course, and spread it out, and 
the guests seated themselves on it 
without any ceremony. I rubbed my 
eyes, not knowing what to think, as no 
one appeared to see anything extra¬ 
ordinary in the matter. 

I began to feel uneasy, but I became 
terrified when; at the next wish ex¬ 
pressed, the grey, man took from his 
pocket three horses. I felt that I could 
bear it no longer, and resolved to depart 
as soon as I could. 

But when I got down the hill I was 
startled to see the grey man coming 
towards me. He bowed several times, and 
at last spoke in a low, trembling voice. 

“ Pardon the boldness of my pro¬ 
posal, Mr Peter Schlemihl,” he said, 
“ but perhaps you would have no 
objection to sell me your lovely shadow ? ” 
What an extraordinary proposal ! To 
sell my shadow ! The man is surely 
mad, I thought. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” I said, " I am quite 
at a loss to understand your meaning. 
My shadow ? How can I ? ” 

“ Permit me," he exclaimed, “ just to 
gather up your shadow as it lies on the 
ground. As for the price, you can 
choose any of the treasures I have in my 
pocket. There is the magic purse of 
Fortunatus, for instance—that would 
suit you, wouldn’t it ? ” 

" The purse of Fortunatus ! ” I cried. 
I remembered my poverty, and a feeling 
of giddiness came over me. Thousands 
of golden coins seemed to be dancing 
before my eyes. “ The bargain’s made ! ” 
I cried. “ My shadow for the purse." 

The grey man knelt down. With 
extraordinary skill he detached my 
shadow from the ground, and folded it 
up, and put it in his pocket. He then 
made me a bow and walked away. I fan¬ 
cied I heard him chuckling to himself. 

I passed out of the park, and returned 
to the town. I was walking thought¬ 


fully along the road, when an old woman 
suddenly cried out, “ Young man ! 
Young man ! You’ve lost your shadow! ” 

Throwing her a piece of gold, I stepped 
under the trees. But as I crossed a 
patch of sunshine I heard a policeman 
say, " Whatever has that man done 
with his shadow ? ” 

All this began to depress me, and I 
carefully avoided walking in the sun. 
But I could not do this everywhere, and 
I had to cross the street just as a crowd 
of boys were coming out of school. One 
of them discovered I had no shadow, and 
the urchins began to pelt me with mud. 

I sprang into a coach, and as soon as 
I found myself alone I wept bitterly. I 
felt that a shadow' might be worth more 
than gold, and, having lost mine, I 
wondered what would become of me. 

When the coach stopped at my inn I 
called for my things, threw the waiter 
some gold and ordered the driver to take 
me to the best hotel in the town. There 
I engaged the finest suite of apartments 
and locked myself in my bedroom. 

Then I drew the purse from my 
bosom, and in a frenzy I took out gold, 
gold, gold—more and more, till I 
strewed the floor w'ith it, and trampled 
upon it, feasting on its glitter and sound, 
rolling and revelling on the shining mass, 
till I was tired. 

CHAPTER 2 
I Engage Bendel 

T awoke early in the morning, and cast 
* the gold away in disgust. I did not 
know what to do with it. I could not 
leave it on the floor. With great toil I 
at last managed to pack it into a huge 
chest. I then made arrangements with 
the hotel-keeper to stay at his establish¬ 
ment, for I found it had a northern 
aspect and therefore scarcely any sun¬ 
shine. I'asked him to get me a servant, 
and he sent in an honest fellow' called 
Bendel, -whom I engaged as my valet. 

“ I must at once discover the grey 
man,” I said to myself. “ How fortunate 
it will be if he is as dissatisfied with his 
bargain as I am with mine ! ’’ 

The next morning I described the grey 
man to Bendel, and sent him to my 
friend’s mansion to find him. He re¬ 
turned late in the evening and said that 
neither Mr Jones nor his guests had any 
recollection of the person in question. 

“ But as I was going out of the hotel 
this morning,” said Bendel, “a man 
came up to me and said : ‘ Tell your 
master he will not see me again for a year 
and a day-. Then I hope to make a pro¬ 
posal to him of a very agreeable kind.” 

“ What sort of man was he ? ” I cried. 

Bendel described him—his grey coat, 
his tall, thin shape, and his withered 
appearance. 

“ How unfortunate ! ” I said. “ That 
was the man I wanted. Bendel,” I 
exclaimed, ” you are the only man in the 
world who will pity me in my misery, 
and I feel I must confide in you at all 
costs. Perhaps you will abandon me 
when I tell you my secret. I am the 
wealthiest man on earth, and yet the 
most wretched, for I am a man without 
a shadow ! ” 



The grey man 
put his hand 
in his pocket 
and pulled out 
a carpet 


“ Oh, Heaven ! ” cried my faithful 
servant, " How can I serve a master 
without a shadow ? ” 

He buried his face in his hands, and I 
said bitterly : " Yes, a man without a 
shadow! Now go and betray me ! 
Help to drive me out of the town ! ” 

“ No ! " he replied. ” Let the world 
say what it will, I will not forsake my 
master because he has lost his shadow. 
I will remain with you -and help you, 
and shade you with my own shadow.” 

Thanks to the care of my dear Bendel, 
I was now able to venture again among 
mankind, and take a part in worldly 
affairs. Whenever I went out my faith¬ 
ful servant accompanied me. He sha¬ 
dowed me with his own shadow, and I 
enjoyed all the honour and respect that 
gold could procure. Even lovely Fanny 
took considerable notice of me. One 
clouded evening I gave a garden-party 
in the grounds of a castle which 1 had 
bought. As I was walking with Fanny 
the moon suddenly emerged from a 
cloud at our back. Fanny started as 
she saw only her own shadow on the 
grass before us and gazed at me with a 
look of terror. I felt my blood run cold 
within me. The lovely girl swooned, 
and I rushed through the crowd of 
astonished, guests and jumped in a 
carriage, and . returned to the town 
where I had left Bendel. He was 
alarmed on seeing me ; one word ex¬ 
plained all. 

Post-horses were immediately en¬ 
gaged. I travelled on through the 
night, and it was not until I had crossed 
the mountains that I stopped. Finding 
there was a quiet little watering-place 
a few miles distant I sent Bendel to 
buy a fine house for me there, and as 
soon as it was ready he returned for me. 

As it was a sunny day I rode in a 
covered carriage, and Bendel sat beside 
me. About a league from the town we 
were stopped by a great crowd of people 
in holiday attire. Music, bells, and 
cannon were heard, and the crowd 
surged around my carriage, shouting 
and waving their hats and scarves and 
handkerchiefs. Then a group of beauti¬ 
ful girls advanced, and one of them 
knelt down before me anti presented me 
with a wreath of flowers. She murmured 
something about majesty, honour, and 
love which I could not understand, but 
the sweet magic of her voice stirred my 
heart in a strange manner. I longed to 
jump out and raise her from the ground, 
which was what everybody had been 
waiting for me to do. But, alas ! the 
place was flooded with sunshine, and I 
had no shadow. 

Bendel, however, was equal to the 
occasion. Stepping forward, he made a 
speech in the name of his master, .who, 
he said, neither could nor woidd accept 
all these honours. There must be some 
mistake. Nevertheless, he thanked the 


people for their expression of kindness, 
and assured them that I would not forget 
the charming way they had received me. 
On arriving at my house I discovered 
that the townspeople had heard that the 
King of Prussia was travelling through 
the .country under the name of Count 
Peter, and that they had taken me, by 
reason of my magnificent equipage, for 
the royal traveller. My vanity was 
flattered at being taken for the king, 
and I invited them all to a banquet. 

Bendel had all the lights carefully 
placed so that they threw no shadow. 
Among the guests, accompanied by her 
parents, was the maiden who had given 
me the wreath of flowers. Her name 
was Minna. 

I made room for her by my side, and 
entreated her to accept the position of 
the Queen of the Festival. Then, in 
wild delight, I sent for all my finest 
jewels, and, filling two vases, I placed 
them on the table in the name of the 
Queen of the Festival, and divided them 
among Minna and the rest of the ladies. 

CHAPTER 3 
I Declare My Secret 

13 ut though I lived in a state of 
princely splendour my way of life 
was simple and retired. I only received 
company in the evening under the trees 
of my garden, when the place had been 
lighted up in a special way by Bendel; 
and my walks only extended to the 
garden of the house where Minna lived 
with her parents. The whole soul of 
this beautiful girl was now wrapped up 
in me. . She returned love for love with 
the sweetness and ardour of an innocent 
heart. Sometimes I resolved to tell her 
everything; sometimes I determined 
that I would depart for ever. My mind 
was distracted between joy and misery 
and hope and despair. All my thoughts 
were fixed upon the approaching visit 
of the grey man: I calculated the exact 
date appointed for our interview. In a 
year and a day, he had said ; and I 
counted on his promise. 

Minna’s parents were worthy old 
people, devoted to their only child. 
Both of them, however, were convinced 
of the sincerity of my love, and could 
only pray for the happiness of their 
child. One day I said to her : 

“ Minna, the last day of the next 
month will decide my fate, and perhaps 
change it for the better. If so, I shall 
on the next day ask for your hand. If 
not, I would sooner die than make you 
miserable." 

“ Should your fate be unchanged,” 
she said, “ I will share it. with you, and 
assist you to support it.” 

“ Minna, Minna ! ” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Re¬ 
call those mad words ! Did you know 
the curse, did you know that your lover 
was- Do you not see, my Minna, this 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 

shudder, which shakes my whole frame ? 
There is a secret in my breast which you 
cannot guess ! ” 

She sank sobbing at my feet, and 
renewed her vows and entreaties, press¬ 
ing me to stay longer. But I dared not; 
indeed I had not a moment to lose. I 
saw that the moon was rising; my 
hour was come ! 

Next evening I went again to the 
garden, and advanced towards Minna. 
As I approached she raised her eyes, 
and looked at me and shuddered. What 
did she know ? I felt an oppressive 
load at my heart. She laid her head 
on my shoulder, still silent and in tears. 
I went away. 

I now often found her weeping. I 
became more and more melancholy, 
and her parents grew more and more 
unhappy. The eventful day at last 
approached, threatening and heavy, like 
a thunder-cloud. 

The eve of the day arrived. I could 
scarcely breathe, and sat down to await 
the appointed time—the twelfth hour. 
It struck ! Now I remained with my 
eyes fixed on the hand of the clock, 
counting the minutes, which struck me 
to the heart like daggers. The leaden 
hours went by. Morning, evening, and 
night passed, yet no one came. Hope 
sank within me. 

Early next morning I awoke with a 
heavy heart, and set out to see Minna’s 
father. He was waiting for me in front of 
his house, and Minna and her mother 
were standing beside him in the sunshine. 
There was no escape for me. I had to 
come out into the light. Minna gazed at 
my shadowless form in terror, and threw 
herself into her mother’s arms, crying : 

“ Look, ho has no shadow! He has 
no shadow ! ” 

" I have long suspected it,” said her 
father. Arid he turned on me in great 
anger, exclaiming,' “ Explain, sir, how 
you lost your shadow ! ” 

" A boor of a fellow," I said con¬ 
fusedly, " trod on it so rudely that he 
tore a large hole in the middle. I have 
sent it to be repaired—and I expected 
it back yesterday.” 

“ Very well,” he replied. “ Return to 
me in three days with a shadow, and you 
can marry Minna. If on the fourth day I 
find you still shadowless I shall inform 
the police.” 

He would not allow me to speak to 
Minna, and I fled from the house into the 
shade of the woods. There someone 
seized my sleeve. It was the grey man. 



The grey man knelt down 
and picked up my shadow 

“ I had," said he, "appointed this 
day.; but your impatience anticipated 
it. AH, however, may yet be right. Take 
my advice, redeem your shadow, and 
return immediately to Minna.” 

. .“This day ? " I considered again. He 
was right; I had made a mistake of a 
day. I'felt'for my purse. 

“ No, my friend ; the purse is in good 
hands—pray keep it. I only beg a 
trifle as a token of remembrance. Be so 
good as to sign this deed.” On the parch¬ 


ment "which he held out to me were these 
words : “ By virtue of this document, 
which I have signed, I hereby bequeath 
my soul to the holder, after my death.” 

He dipped a new pen in a drop of 
blood which was issuing from a scratch 
in my hand just made by a thorn. He 
presented it to me. 

I shook my head, and exclaimed : 

"T cannot sign that. It appears to me 
a hazardous thing to exchange my soul 
for my shadow.” 

" Hazardous ! ” he exclaimed, with a 
laugh. “ You ought to think yourself 
fortunate in meeting with a customer 
who, in exchange for your soul, is willing 
to bestow on you your own shadow, by 
which. you will obtain your beloved 
Minna. Nay, you shall behold her with 
your own eyes. I will lend you an invis¬ 
ible cap, and we will enter her garden 
unseen.” 

“ The visit you propose,” I replied, 
“ would afford you far more entertain¬ 
ment than it could possibly give me. Let 
us part.” 

“ I am sorry, Mr Schlemihl, that you 
persist in rejecting my friendly offer. 
Farewell ! But first allow me to show 
you that I do not undervalue my pur¬ 
chase, but preserve it carefully.” 

So saying, he drew my shadow out of 
his pocket; and, shaking it out of its 
folds, he stretched it out at his feet in 
the sun. He then disappeared, and I 
wandered about for three days, vainly 
trying to find him. 

CHAPTER 4 
The Invisible Bird’s Nest 

TYx the morning of the fourth day I found 
^ myself on a sandy plain. A slight 
sound startled me. I looked round, but 
saw no one. On the sunlit sand before 
me flitted the shadow of a man not 
unlike my own ; it seemed to have lost 
its master. "Shadow,” thought I, “art 
thou in search of thy master ? .In me 
thou shalt find him.” 

The shadow took to flight, and I began 
a hot chase after it. I came nearer and 
nearer ; I was within reach of it when 
it suddenly stopped and turned towards 
me. I made a powerful spring and fell on 
a hard substance, with a man under me, 
whom I held tight, and who at that 
moment became visible. 

The whole affair was now explained. 
The man had possessed the invisible 
bird’s nest which gives invisibility to its 
possessor, though not to his shadow ; 
and this nest he had now thrown away. 
I looked all round, and soon discovered 
the shadow of this invisible nest. I 
sprang towards it, and was fortunate 
enough to seize the precious booty, and 
immediately became invisible. . 

I now resolved to return to Minna’s 
garden. My bosom thrilled with expecta¬ 
tion as I entered the beloved spot. But I 
heard a hollow laugh, which caused me 
to shudder. I cast a.glance around, but 
could see no one. Presently I fancied I 
heard the sound of footsteps close to 
me, but no one was within sight. 

With anguished feelings, I sat down 
on a seat in the sunny place before the 
door, and felt some invisible creature 
take a place by me, and heard him laugh. 
Minna’s father then appeared, with a 
paper' in his hand. 

Suddenly mv head was, as it were, 
enveloped in. mist. I looked up, and, 
oh, horror, the grey man was at my side, 
peering in my face with an evil grin. He 
had extended the .mist-cap he wore over 
my head. He kept twirling his hand in 
the well-known parchment with an air 
of indifference, and -whispered, “ So, you 
have at length accepted my invitation ] 
Well, well, all in good time. But now 
you can return me my bird’s nest.” 

He took it out of my hand, put it into 
his pocket, and then broke into so loud a 
laugh at my expense that Minna’s father 
• turned round, startled at the sound. 

“ You must acknowledge,” said the 
grey man, " that in our position a magic 
hood is very convenient. It serves to 
conceal not only a man, but his shadow." 

Minna’s mother now came out, and the 
father asked : “ What is Minna doing ? ” 

“ She is weeping." 


The door opened and Minna appeared, 
tears flowing down her fair, pale face. 

The grey man looked at me and whis¬ 
pered, “ Can you endure this ? Have 
you no blood in your veins ? ’’ He 
pricked my finger, which bled. “ Yes,” 
he exclaimed, “ you have some blood 
left! Come, sign 1 ” The parchment and 
pen were in my hand. 

How it happened I cannot tell. Just 
as I was about to sign the fatal paper I 
fainted, and remained for a long time in 
a deep swoon. It was night-time when 
I opened my eyes, and the grey man was 
standing over me, calling upon me to 
sign the deed. I plunged into the gloom 
of the grove ; but my tormenter still 
haunted me, and loaded me with re¬ 
proaches. 

“ And is this all the gratitude I am to 
expect from you, after watching all the 
weary day ? It is of no use flying from 
fne ;" we are inseparable—you have my 
gold, I have your shadow. In vain you 
strive with fate ! ”, 

I pursued my way through the empty 
streets towards my house, and found 
Bendel sadly changed ; he was looking 
ill and feeble. 



■Shadow,” thought I, “art thou 
in search of thy master 2 ” 

" Bendel,” said I, “ I can no longer 
permit you, my innocent friend, to share 
my destiny. I will depart this very 
night. Saddle me a horse ;, I will set 
out alone. Remain here, Bendel; I 
insist upon it. There are many chests ■ 
of gold still left in the house ; take them, 
they are yours.” ; 

Under the friendly shades of night I 
quitted the town, indifferent which road 
my horse should take. After a short 
time I was joined by a traveller on foot, 
who, after walking for a while by the 
side of my horse, observed that, as we 
seemed to be travelling the same road, 
he would beg my permission to lay his 
cloak on the horse’s back behind me ; 
to which I assented. 

In this way the night passed by, and 
the day slowly dawned, f shuddered as 
I beheld all the splendid hues of the 
rising sun. I cast a glance at'my com¬ 
panion, and shuddered again ; it was 
the grey man himself ! He laughed at 
my surprise, and said, “ I perceive you 
change colour at the rising sun. I have 
no objection to let you have the loan of 
your shadow during our journey if you 
will tolerate my society.” 

The sun had risen and wc were meet¬ 
ing with passengers, so I reluctantly 
consented. With a smile he let my 
shadow.glide down to the ground ; and 
I beheld it take its place by that of my 
horse, and gaily trot along with me. As 
the grey" man was on foot and I was on 
horseback I :resolvcd to try to recover 
my shadow'. I set spurs to my horse 
and struck at full gallop into a by-path. 
But, on the sudden movement of my 
horse, my shadow' glided away, and stood 
on the road quietly awaiting the ap¬ 
proach of its legal owner. I was obliged 
to return abashed tow'ards the grey man. 
With a laugh he set my shadow to rights 
again,'reminding me that it was at my 
option to have it,‘ by purchasing it. 

I held out my purse to him. 

“ No Mr Schlemihl; not at that price.” 

“ Be it so,” I said; “let us part. There 
is room enough in the world for both.” 

Laughing, he replied : “ I go, but 

allow’ me to inform you that you have 
only to shake your purse ; the sound of 


the gold will bring me to you in an 
instant. You know that I can be very 
serviceable to my friends, and that the 
rich are my particular care.” 

“ I will not keep your gold ! ” I cried, 
flinging the purse at his feet. He stooped 
and picked it up, and u'hen I lifted my 
eyes he had vanished. 

I was now left without riches and 
without shadow, but a heavy load was 
taken from my breast and I felt cheerful. 
-Had not Minna been lost to me I felt 
that happiness might have been mine. 
I wandered for some years about the 
world, hiding at daytime in shady woods. 
But one day I fell sick, and dropped 
down senseless by the w'ayside. 

On recovering I found myself in a 
comfortable bed in a fine hospital. A 
man of kindly aspect and a beautiful 
lady in a black dress stood talking near. 
Their faces were familiar, but in my 
w'eak state I could not remember their 
names. When I w'as able to talk, I 
found that the hospital was called the 
Schlemihlium. Bendel had founded it 
with the gold I had given him long 
before when I had been compelled to part 
from him. He w r as the kindly-looking 
man, and the beautiful lady w-as Minna. 

I hesitated whether I should discover 
myself or depart unknown At last I 
decided it W’as best not to disturb my dear 
friends, as I was still a man without a 
shadow. So I was putting on my clothes 
and W’as drawing on my boots when a 
dog came leaping up to me. It was 
Figaro, a spaniel which I had once 
bought as a puppy for Minna. 

Minna hastened up to see w'hat was 
the' matter. For the first time since I 
had been in the hospital she looked in¬ 
tently at me, and then, in spite of my 
changed appearance, she recognised me. 
With a cry of joy, she flung her arms 
about me. 

“ Oh, Peter 1 ” she said. “T knew’ you 
W’ould return ! ” 

Alas ! I was still without a shadow’. 
I turned sadly away, saying : 

“ Ah, Minna, I dare not stay ! I am 
still without my shadow. I should 
bring disgrace upon you if I w’ere seen 
by your side.” 

But Minna entreated me to stay. 

“ What do I care whether you have a 
shadow or not ? ” she cried, “ I am not 
a foolish, vain girl now, but a woman 
w’ho has suffered for her folly. Stay ! ” 

CHAPTER 5 
I Regain My Shadow 

Co at last Minna and I arranged that 
we would marry, and live in so 
secluded a manner that few people would 
ever discover I was shadow’less. 

But, alas, w’hen the w’edding was over, 
and we w’erc sitting together, the grey 
man appeared before us. 

“ What ! ” I exclaimed, rising up in 
anger. “ Arc you about to persecute me 
again ? Begone ! I will listen no more.” 
*•- “ I did not come to speak to you,” 
he replied, “ but to your wife. Women 
are more self-sacrificing than men.” 

Taking my shadow out of his pocket, 
he said to Minna “ I am sure you will 
make your husband happy by buying 
back the shadow that he lost. Any 
woman would give her soul for the man 
she loves.” 

“ But it seems to me,” said Minna, 
“ that Peter’s shadow’ is no longer worth 
buying. It looks as if you had damaged 
if frightfully by always carrying it about 
in your pocket.” 

“No, my dear lady,”.said the grey 
man. “ It is just as good as.it was U’hen 
I detached it from his body. Look at 
it, and see.” 

Minna took my shadow’ up very care¬ 
fully, examined it, and then put it in 
her pocket. 

“ This is mine,” she said. “ J’eter now 
belongs to me, by all the rites of Chris¬ 
tian marriage, and so does his shadow, 
I think.” 

The grey man raged and stamped and 
stormed, but he was powerless against 
a good woman’s love. Minna refused to 
give up the shadow, and he went aw’ay. 

Minna then took my shadow out of her 
pocket and unfolded it, and fastened it 
on to me ; and then we joyfully walked 
out into the sunshine—Minna, I, and (let 
me say it with thankfulness) my shadow; 
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LAUGHED A.8. P(_UM1, 
WHEN THlf2-ST'S ACUTE - 
IN eOWNTGEE'S VOU 
CAM TASTE THE F6.UIT J 


entree' 
?ru \t 6 « n ' s 

^ Pastil* 
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| YOU WHO KNOW | 

| THE CN . . . | 

B ... need not be told that it is EE 

B a paper which deals with all the = 

= news that really matters ... B 

= that the sensational and the sordid = 

EE have no place in its pages ... B 

EE that the boy or girl, or the man = 

B or woman, who reads the CN = 

EE regularly stands out above the — 

B crowd as well-informed concerning = 

= the affairs of the world today. = 

__ T/"NOWING this, would you not = 

EE wish to introduce, the paper = 

B to a good friend ? Please pass this = 

= copy on when you have finished = 

= with it and show' your friend the =j 

B Order Form below, which should H 

= be filled in and handed to a EE 

EE newsagent. EE 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 


Please deliver THE 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
every Thursday until further 
notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


= If no newsagent is available the C N = 

= can be delivered at any address in the = 

= world for’ 11s a year. Please send = 

= a cheque or postal order to The = 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, = 

=: Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. = 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiitmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif? 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL CARD GAME 

Progress 

Inspired by the Immortal “Pilgrim’s Progress” 


Complete with book of rules and a 
resume of John Bunyan's great work. 


Every card in “Progress” is different, 
and is most beautifully printed in full 
colours ; the full pack of 52 cards forms 
a complete picture-story of that noble 
and entrancing book, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Two, three or more players 
can take part. '* Progress ” is simple, 
has several most interesting variations 
which are explained fully in the rules, 
and is in every sense a real family game, 
instructive, elevating and yet immensely 
fascinating. It has all the drama and 
thrills of the.book on which it is founded. 

r «*Pcerv good Stationer and 
tJEOUS^P sells “ Progress:* 

{(Sbr/ao Published by Castcll liros., 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 



Unequalled in 
quality and goad 
value. 



Billy only liked lean meaf, 

The golden fafr he would noh eah 



Wise Grandma said "The wayTo 
do if Is pudding wifh Atora suel*'' 



Soon Billy grew a 
bonny lad - 
Top of fhe school 
and pride of Dad 


"Atora” puddings solve tlie difficult problem of the 
children who dislike fat. The doctor will tell you 
that "Atora” is beef fat in its most digestible form, 
rich in the vitamins so necessary for youthful develop¬ 
ment. So don’t worry about the children’s dislikes, 
but give them what they do like — plenty of delicious 
puddings made with "Atora” containing all the 
nourishment they need. 


Send a postcard to-day 
Tor a post free copy of 100 
best pu'dding, etc., Recipes, 
to HUGON & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, 11. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
'for 11s a year. See below 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Largo Family 

father said to his son, “ I 
once knew a family of six 
boys and they each had a 
sister. How many children 
were there in that family ? 

Do you know how many 
there were ? Answer next week 

Handsome Is As Handsome Does 

Qaid a fop to a ladv, “ Pray name 
if you can 

Of all your acquaintances the 
handsomest man.” 

The lady replied, “ If you’d have 
me speak true, 

He’s the handsomest man that is 
most unlike you ! ” 

This Week in Nature 

'J'he chaffinch begins to sing 
again. This bird is about 
the same size as a sparrow, 
coloured chestnut on the back, 
olive-green on the under parts, 
reddish on the breast, and 
bluish on the head. The 
chaffinch lays four or five 
eggs in a cup-shaped nest, 
usually on the bough of a 
tree, but sometimes in a bush 
or hedge. 

Ici on Parle Franjais 


Jacko Turns Turtle 




The trailer swayed from side to side 


Le chapeau La boutique Le comptoir 

hat shop counter 

Le nidchant chien s’est precipite 
dans la boutique et il a eniporte un 
chapeau qui dtait sur le comptoir. 

The naughty dog ran into the shop 
and snatched a hat off the counter. 

Finishing a Poem 

j\ famous divine, when an 
undergraduate at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, called at 
the rooms of a fellow student 
.who was absent, but who had 
left on his table the two open¬ 
ing lines of a poem. These 
were in the following lofty 
strain : 

The sun’s perpendicular rays 
Illumine the depths of the sea; 
The visitor thought this was 
&. good opportunity to help his 
friend, so he completed the 
verse'thus : 

And tlie fishes, beginning to sweat, 
Cried, “ Goodness, how hot we shall 
be!" 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
August 28 Leigh Hunt died . 1859 

29 John Locke born . . 1632 

30 Louis XI died . . . 1483 

31 Henry V died . '. . 1422 
Sept. 1 Edward Alleyn born 1566 

2 Kitchener defeated the 

Mahdists at Omdunnan 1898 

3 Battle of Dunbar . . . 1650 


F OR the want of something 
better to do, Jacko made 
a sort of car out . of a wooden 
crate, fixed four wheels more 
or less firmly on it, and 
rushed Baby round the town—- 
to the complete satisfaction 
of both of them ! 

This was during a break in 
the weather, when the sea¬ 
shore did not seem quite so 
attractive. 

Mother Jacko was none too 
pleased. After the second 
accident (luckily neither of 
them serious) she forbade 
Baby to get in, and Jacko 
was wondering what he should 
do next when his eye caught 
sight of the little local bus, 
waiting to start. 

It suddenly occurred to 
him that if he were to tie his 


“ car ” on to the back, and 
■ make a trailer of it, he could 
have a free ride. 

No sooner thought of than 
done ! He had just made it 
fast and jumped in when up 
came the conductor. He sprang 
on, pulled the bell, and they 
were off. He hadn’t noticed 
Jacko, who was grinning like 
the Cheshire Cat. 

But as the bus got up speed 
the grin disappeared. The 
trailer shook and swayed 
from side to side. 

“Hi! Stop! ” yelled Jacko. 
“ I shall be over.” 

He had never spoken a 
truer word. The next moment 
the trailer met a big stone, 
jumped up in the air—and 
turned turtle ! Jacko went 
sprawling in the dust. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Venus is in the west, 
Jupiter is in the south-east, 
r and Saturn low 
| in the east. In 
the morning 
I Saturn is in 
jj the south. The 
1 picture shows 
I tlie moon at 
18.30 p.m. on 
1 August 30 . 
Beehives and Potatoes 
Why is a beehive like a' bad 
potato ? 

Because a beehive is a bee- 
holder ; a beholder is a spec¬ 
tator ; and a specked ’tatcr 
is a bad potato. 

Jumbled Countries 

Jf the letters of each of the 
following phrases are 
placed in a different order, 
they will spell the names of 
six European countries. 

LIZ SENT DRAW SEW END 
HAUL IT IAN NICE LAD 

A RUIN MA -AND LOP 

Answer next week 


Much Ado About Nothing ? 

giLL seemed a little hurt. 

“ I had no idea ink was 
so expensive. Father,” he said. 

“ It isn’t,” said Father. 
“ What makes you think it 
is ? ” 

“ Well, Mother was quite 
annoyed because I spilled 
some on the carpet.” 

Beheading 

J’M tiny, even when I’m whole. 

Headless, I am a London way 
That leads to regal residence. 

If once again—oh, lack-a-day—• 
My head I lose, then you will find, 
That everything is left behind. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Puck’s Match Problem 
Fun Fair 


The seaside 
town was Has¬ 
tings (wliAIe, 
STeeple, INn, 
piGSty) 




Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the elites. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. An orchestra. 
5. Place where goods are bought. '9. 
Dread. 12. At a distance but within 
view. 14. A way of departure. 16. 
Exclamation denoting joy. 17. The 
north end of the Nile forms this. 19. 
A jungle cat. 21. Exists. 23. Poetic 
form of air)'. 25. A list of names. 26. 
To manage a ship. 29. Kentucky.* 

30. One of the glasses of a telescope. 

31. Accumulates. 34. A long slimy fish. 
35. To understand. 40. To revive in 
memory. 42. Edge. 43. A sticky sub¬ 
stance. 44. An ancient stringed instru¬ 
ment. 45. Manuscript.* 

Reading Down. 1 . A river system 
drains this. 2. Chemical symbol for 
aluminium. 3. To incline the head. 4. 
Female rabbit. 6. Propels the blood. 
7. One of the bovine kind. 8 . A deep 
hole. 10. A spiral shellfish, li. In good 
time. 13. Banners. 15. A long violent 
speech. 18. A beverage. 29. To pro¬ 
ceed. 22. The exchange of goods for 
money. 24. Annual. 27. Changes 
direction. 28. An entrance; 32. Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia.* 33. A knightly 
title. 35. Father. 36. A measure used 
for cloth. 37. Energy. 38. River of 
Germany. 39. Elevated. 41. Children's 
Encyclopedia.* 


Ffi/e-/Wmute Story 

, The Rescue Party 

T he boys lay on the river 
bank basking in the 
■ sunshine, trying to cool after 
an exciting game of cricket. 
They had already changed 
their shirts and shorts for 
bathing costumes for they 
intended to spend the rest of, 
the afternoon in the water. 

Down by the bridge, where 
a stone bottom shelved out 
into the river, the little girls 
were paddling, their shrill 
chatter and shouts of laughter 
floating on the breeze. 

Suddenly Henry sat bolt 
upright. 

“ Look at Molly ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ She’ll be off the 
step in a minute.” (The step 
was the children’s name for 
the stone bottom where they 
paddled.) 

There came a shrill scream 
bringing them all to their 
feet, and sending them run¬ 
ning at break-neck speed 
along the bank. Molly had 
walked backwards ofi the 
step into the middle of the 
river, and had slipped in 
the mud. The other little 
girls huddled together crying. 

Up raced the boys. Henry 
was first to reach the spot. 
Kneeling down on the edge of 
the stone he grasped Molly’s 
arm, shouting, “ All right, 
Molly. We’ll pull you out.” 

But this was not an easy 
task, for Molly, was fat and 
almost as big as himself. 

It was impossible for more 
than one to get a firm hold 
of the little girl and none of 
tho boys was strong enough 
to move her. For a moment 
they could not think what 
to do. Then a' bright idea 
struck Henry. 

“ I know,” he said. "Put 
your arms round my waist, 
Dick, as we do when we play 
Mother Goose. Then the others 
do the same, and we can all 
pull together.” 

So the five boys made a 
chain with Henry at the head. 

Now he was able to lean 
farther out into the water. 
With both hands lie grasped 
the little girl’s arm. 

“ When I say * Go,’ every¬ 
body pull,” he instructed. 

Tightening his hold, he 
cried, “ Go ! ” and with a 
mighty heave Molly was 
pulled up out of the mud. 

Meantime Carol had run to 
the mill for help. The miller 
soon rendered first-aid, and 
in a few minutes Molly sat 
up, sneezing and coughing. 
Wrapped in the miller’s jacket 
she ‘ was carried home and 
put to bed. 

“You're a splendid lot of 
youngsters,” said the miller. 
” You saved my little girl 
from drowning, and I want to 
say Thank you. ff you come 
down after tea I will give you 
some swimming lessons.” 

The boys were delighted. 


USE BEFORE SMILING! 
MAGNESIA IS FOUND TO 
WHITEN TOOTH ENAMEL 


Did you know that teeth, so badly stained 
that the discoloration resists even scraping, 
will become a beautifully clear white if your 
dentifrice contains magnesia of the right 
brand ? 

Try this on dingy teeth, and see them 
whiten ! There is something in the chemistry 
of the mouth that blanches the tooth 
enamel when a certain toothpaste of high 
magnesia content is used a few times. 
Phillips' Dental Magnesia gives you 75 % 

‘ Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Dentists advocate this, new type of denti¬ 
frice. Not because of its remarkable whiten¬ 
ing action, but for its complete correction 
of acid mouth. ' Milk of Magnesia ’• 
neutralizes the mouth adds which cause 
cavities and cause carefully-filled cavities 
to fall away from the filling. Tartar does 
not form, cither, when Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia keeps the mouth alkaline ; teeth 
are as clean and smooth at tlie gumline as 
on polished surfaces. 

It’s the amazing whitening properties that 
really won the populace to this new type of 
dentifrice. Women are particularly partial 
to it, but noticeably white teeth are a great 
asset to men, too. The words ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ referred to by the writer of this 
article constitute the trade mark distinguish¬ 
ing Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia as 
originally prepared by The Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain the denti¬ 
frice recommended ask for Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia. Price 6d., 10 jd., 1/6 the tube of 
all chemists and stores. 


©16,000 poop children 

will be given a day in the country, or by the sea, this 
summer—if funds permit. Will you please help to 
make this possible? Tho cost is 2/- each. 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY 1NESON, Supi., 

East End Mission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 


AGENTS WANTED.™^ 

Most fascinating and profitable agency known. 
World-famed “ Orient ” Sample Book carriage 
paid. Exquisite Calendars, Animal Studies, 
Greeting Cards and Novelties. HIGHEST 
COMMISSION AND PRIZES. — Dept. 126 , 
HAMILTON’S, ORIENT WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


Full of Interest for 
the Boy of Today . . 


hAOD 



Every Saturday, 
at dll Xensancnt*. 


2d 



llowdyou do! Do you know me?—I'm Bertie, 
I’m as sweet and as nice as can be 1 
I’m noted by all sorts 
For goodness of Allsorts, 

For all sorts like Allsorls like me! 

BASSETT'S 

ORIGINAL 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

IN CARTONS 2“ 3° & 6 ° also 3 B Qtr. lb. loose. Of all goo<f Co/ifecfansni 
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